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In April an unusually interesting interview with 
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e very practical, interesting and beau- 
a timely number about building, gar- 
' furnishing. 
1 his is one of the biggest and most important 
numbers that we publish—one that your 
friends should have, and enjoy too. Suggest 
to them again that they may have four big 
spring issues for $1.00. 


This is a special introductory offer for sub- 
scribers to make to their friends. 
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Interesting and instructive to those who 
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Build Right 


The intending home-builder is, for the most part, like a traveler in strange 
and foreign lands. He is not sure of his bearings, he is confused by 
conflicting claims, he is uncertain of the best routes, in doubt as to the 
real values, and in constant danger of being imposed upon. He eagerly 
avails himself of the services of a reliable guide, as to where to go, 


what to look at, and what to buy. 
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<,| MAGAZINE |,2, 
ON HOME BUILDING 


devotes all of its pages to the prospective builder. Each monthly number 
is full of helps and suggestions. It simplifies the problems of the home 
builder by offering designs by leading architects; publishing articles by 
authorities on Interior Decoration of the Home, Home Planning, Home 
Grounds and Gardens, etc.; devoting departments to answers to questions 
on Interior Decoration, questions on Building Problems; department on 
“Woods and How to Use Them”, giving the proper use of Building 
Materials, Departments on Household Economics, Table and Food Con- 
servation, etc.,—in short, covering every phase of Home Building in a 
simple yet authoritative way, and acting as a guide to the stranger in 
this “strange land.” 


























Keith’s Magazine was established in 1899 and for the past twenty 
years has been the recognized authority on Home Building 


M. L. KEITH, Editor and Publisher 
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A FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN 
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PLAN OF A GARDEN OF FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES 
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Country Beauty 
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Steam Heated Throughout 
Sheltered From the Road 
Garage with Storage Attic 
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Write to the Editor of THE TOUCHSTONE or 
to S. S. Walstrom, Real Estate, Ridgewood, N. J. 
Telephone 555 Ridgewood; Immediate Possession. 
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THE GARDEN OF THE ALLIES: AN 
ETERNAL GARLAND FOR GRAVES 
OF THE BRAVE 


WOULD like to sce”: said Sir John Fraser, “and I do see 
sometimes in my vision—the flowers of America growing 
over where lie so many of our gallant sons. I know that 
there will be mighty stretches of fleur-de-lys marking the 
sleeping place of one million five hundred thousand brave 
Frenchmen. I would like to see the blooms of Belgium 
nodding over the graves where brave Belgians sleep, and I know 
that out there I would like to see a mighty avenue of maple trees, all 
glorious with their crimson and with their gold, telling the place 
where the Canadians rest. And there will be mighty masses of Aus- 
tralian wattle showing where the Australians are sleeping; yes, and I 
know that out there, too, will be great sheaves of green, the shamrock 
coverlet of the brave Irish; and there will be roses everywhere, the 
white rose and the red rose, the roses of Old England, of Lancaster 
and of York, telling where five hundred thousand brave Englishmen 
lie. 

“Perhaps out in the Garden of the Brave I would come across 
stretches of heather, beautiful gold-purple heather. I would know that 
Scotchmen were buried there. There would be playing, I would hear 
the sound of the pipes, for the pipes always play where dead Scotch 
soldiers lie; that is the vision that comes to me.” 

This fair vision of Sir John Fraser has so stirred the imagination 
and hearts of those who mourn the valiant crusader lads now resting 
in the battle-lands of France that it seems almost within the limits of 
possibility that the glorious dream might eventually be made visible. 
Surely no more fitting memorial could be given our fallen heroes than 
to strew the old fields of battle where “our comrades” are now sleep- 
ing, with the flowers that they loved when they walked the earth, and to 
plant over the scarred wastes forests of trees that will croon sweet wild 
lullabies and chant stirring requiems of praise when storm winds blow. 

The plan appeals so instantly to whoever hears of it that patriotic 
individuals as well as garden clubs, State and Government officials are 
asking to be allowed to help in its materialization. Anyone of us would 
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THE GARDEN OF THE ALLIES 


like to celebrate, in some fitting way, the bravery of those who gave so 
much, and what monument hewn by man could rise more majestically 
over the sleeping place of these soldiers than fluted shafts of a tree 
crowned with plumes of green. Or what could more eloquently bear 
witness to our steadfast love than flowers that year after year return 
to breathe fragrant messages of remembrance. In addition to the 
memorial element there is poetical justice in the thought of a fitting 
reparation made to nature for the devastation wrought among her 
flowers and trees. 


E feel America would wish to send her native plants, those dear 

W familiar wildings our boys knew in field and grove, the com- 

mon flowers that Wordsworth says: “can give thoughts that 

do often lie too deep for tears” ; “the weeds that are so lovely fair and 

smeli’st so sweet” ; the wild rose so eloquent of home paths, the shrubs 

that with white, gold and pink blossoms foretell the coming of the 
spring and trees that outstretch kind arms in continual benediction. 

Nature always desires to cover quickly the scars made by warring 
man on the fair surface of her earth with d soothing mantle of grass. 
We would love to see her healing “tides of grass break into foam of 
flowers,” with valley lilies ringing white matin bells, with buttercups 
“that catch the sun in their chalice,” Jack-in-the-Pulpits preaching 
their jolly elfish sermons of happiness, blue-eyes and yellow star-grass 
merrily glittering in earth’s firmament of green. 

America could send goldenrod and asters in memory of her sons 
from the East, golden poppies and lupins for the lads from the West. 
She could sow broadcast blue flowers, the symbols of peace, which 
would spread as the years passed by into quiet pools of fragrance. 
Gentians, hair-bells, bluebells, campanulas, violets, larkspur, baby-blue 
eyes and many another native plant would bloom as freely under the 
skies of France as they do in America. Evening primroses could blow 
in fence corners, columbines hang flaming lanterns against grey rocks, 
anemones dance with the wind at the edge of a grove. Sweet Williams 
would bloom as cheerily along dusty paths as they do at home. Fawn 
lilies and iris, rose mallow, marigolds and cardinal flowers would em- 
broider wet meadows with beauty. And there are myriads of other 
native wild flowers that would be gladly transplanted as an ever- 
blooming coverlet for those who sleep. 

And we have many native shrubs such as dogwood, elderberry, 
azaleas, mountain laurel, rhododendrons, spirea and shad-bush, flower- 
ing currants and cherries and such dearly beloved things as sassa- 
fras, witch-hazel and hazel nuts. These lovely shrubs would in turn 
shelter the wild carpet-plants such as wintergreen, partridge berry, 
hepaticas, ferns and flowering mosses as they do in the groves at home. 
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“LOVE PLANTED A ROSE, AND THE WORLD TURNED SWEET. 
WHERE THE WHEAT-FIELD BLOWS, LOVE PLANTED A ROSE.” 
KATHARINE LEE BATES. 














AMERICA COULD SEND GOLDENROD AND DAISIES 
FOR THE BOYS FROM THE EAST, GOLD POPPIES AND 
BLUE LUPINS FOR THE LADS FROM THE WEST. 






















“O ROD OF GOLD! 

O SWAYING SCEPTRE OF THE 
YEAR— 

THE BLEAK HILLSIDE, 

AND MARSHY WASTE OF YEL- 
LOW REEDS, 

ARE DECKED WITH THEE.” 

MARGARET DELAND 
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GOLDENROD SHALL SPREAD A 
COVERLET OF LIVING WARMTH 
AND LUPINS EMBROIDER IT 
WITH BLUE FROM THE SKIES 

















“O EARTH, MAKE PLAIN 
THE TRIUMPH AND THE POWER 
OF LIFE ETERNAL OVER DEATH AND PAIN, 
ALTHOUGH IT BE BUT BY SOME SIMPLE FLOWER!” 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 












































THE GARDEN OF THE ALLIES 


T would be fine also to help restore the farmlands of France in the 
name of the farm lads of America. To plant fruit trees and those 
bearing nuts, and to sow fields of wheat which would help to feed 
little children in sections where it would not be advisable to plant 
— This thought was happily expressed by Margaret Wid- 
emer: 
“How can I pass with heart at ease. 
Among my laden apple trees 
When in so many a Norman town 
The stately trunks are hewn and down? 
Nay, smile, and think of times to be 
When for each murdered fruiting-tree, 
Strong-planted by your hand 
Young laden trees shall stand.” 


This thought of planting memorial trees has already been taken 
up in many parts of America. Some fathers have planted an oak or a 
maple in their own dooryard in memory of the son who fought the 
brave fight. Several churches have planted memorial trees in their 
churchyards. Louisiana has already started to plant four hundred 
and forty miles of “victory oaks” and other suitable trees along the 
Jefferson Highway in memory of her sons who gave their lives in the 
Great War. The American Forestry Association at Washington 
is planning to commemorate the boys who will not return again by a 
wide-spread planting of trees in prominent places. 

It seems especially suitable that we should plant forests in France 
because two of the most dramatic episodes in America’s part of The 
War took place in the depths of the forests—one in Belleau Wood 
which France has renamed in honor of our American boys and the 
other near Chateau Thierry. 


OME progress has already been made in France in the planting 
~ of fruit trees to the memory of American heroes. This was 
started by The New York Bird and Plant Club in a small way. 
Mrs. Robert A. Miller inaugurated the idea, had one thousand cards 
printed with the beautiful Joyce Kilmer poem of “A Tree,” and, at 
the bottom of the poem a little statement to the effect that a fruit tree 
had been planted in France in honor of—and then a blank in which 
the name of the boy so honored could be written. This card could be 
purchased for seventy five cents and made the most beautiful of Christ- 
mas gifts. 
The idea immediately grew to such vast proportions, however, 
that it could not be handled by Mrs. Miller alone and assistants volun- 
tarily offered to help. The first one thousand fruit trees were planted 
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THE SOLDIER TO A DEAD COMRADE 


in the devastated French district through the Anne Morgan Unit. 
There have been a number of other groups of trees planted through the 
efforts of different units who have asked for the trees. These trees 
are purchased in France, thus helping nurserymen as well as farmers. 
It was soon discovered by New York women that the purchase of a 
few trees made a most charming Christmas gift so many a small or- 
chard was planted in the name of some beloved son. One gift of three 
hundred and fifty trees was made by three women to their mother for 
a Christmas gift because the mother had expressed a wish to do some- 
thing in memory of Quentin Roosevelt. So an orchard of three hun- 
dred and fifty fruit trees has been planted in the neighborhood of St. 
Quentin as a memorial to this boy who fell fighting for his country. 

It has been hoped that one hundred thousand fruit trees would 
thus be planted by America in France. The Audubon Society of 
New York has given a portion of its office to volunteer workers, so that 
mail from all over the country requesting the privilege of planting a 
fruit tree in France, could be handled efficiently. In this way every- 
one gives but a small sum and at the same time the orchards are gifts 
from the loving hearts of people scattered throughout America. In 
some cases a single tree will be given to a farmer who asks for it, in 
others, small community orchards will be planted. Requests for single 
trees or for aid in establishing new orchards in place of those destroyed 
within the last four years are handled by representatives in France. 


THE SOLDIER TO A DEAD COMRADE 


WISH that I could tell him Spring 
Drifts north along the valley track 
Across new violets, and how 
The myrtle warblers have come back 
That love his ragged cedar-trees, 
And how the pear invites the bees. 


He said that news like this from home 
Would call him back though he were dead, 
Nor any distant Paradise 

Could hold him. That is what he said, 

And now the letter’s here, and he 

Returns to read, how stealthily! 


GracE Hazarp ConkKLING. 
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LARAD: MRS. BEN-ALI HAGGIN’S MOUNTAIN 
GARDEN: BY MARY FANTON ROBERTS 


ARAD, in the old Norse myths, was the topmost 
branches, the very crest of the great tree of life 
Yggdrasil. This spreading crown of verdure towered 
over the worlds. At the root of the great tree were 
the three sweet wells, and in its branches an eagle sat 
—between whose eyes was the great falcon Vedfol- 
nir who sent his burning glances out over Heaven, 

Earth, and Nifl-heim. Because Lirad! the crown of the great tree, 

was always green and fresh it was called “The Giver of Peace.” 

If you sit at twilight on the upper porch of Mrs. Haggin’s lovely 
mountain home in the Catskills, you will remember the legend of 
Liarad; for there you look out over the world and all about you are 
spreading branches of the fresh green crests of trees, and peace en- 
compasses you. Through the blue vistas of early night bird-songs reach 
you with gentle melody, and beyond the wide blue twilight spaces are 
vast hills, resting against the cool sky as night enfolds them with her 
soft arms. Lirad, the Giver of Peace,—that is truly the one inevitable 
name for this mountain home of rare loveliness and rest and beauty. 

Mrs. Haggin’s Mountain Garden is in reality many gardens in 
one and the mountain is its upper border and the forest and the hillside 
come down to the edge of its cultivated beauty, and the roses and the 
foxglove, the vinca and the sedum creep over the garden’s limit and 
touch the mountain pathways with their more formal beauty, hiding 
the line that separates the handiwork of God and man. But Mrs. 
Haggin would not let us put it this way, for to her there are no such 
separations. Her own garden is divine to her, established out of the 
ever unfolded hand of the Infinite. 

You see, this garden is not just a place of planting and harvest- 
ing, just for flowers and sweet scents and fair vistas; it is a garden of 
love, a garden first planned to bring joy to little children, but which 
is growing day by day into.a place of peace for older wayfarers. It 
is one woman’s way of materializing love. If love could be put into 
color and perfume this marvel has been achieved in the garden of 
Liarad. It is indeed peace-giving, a marvel of fresh, sweet beauty 
at day dawn, a place of fragrant quiet at noon, at twilight a delicate 
repose like the odor of lilies touches the spirit, and at night when the 
moon presses over the blue spruce through brier roses swaying on 
the walls, as it shines on the water lily pool and buries itself in the 
thick shadows of laurel and rhododendron, lighting delphinium and 
white lilies as it passes, a suffusing miracle of beauty stirs and floats 
about you, as though the very essence of the garden’s loveliness had 
been released. 
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LARAD, A MOUNTAIN GARDEN 


" RUE garden-lovers” will, I am sure, want to know how all this 
wonder has been achieved, but I fear the secret may never be 
revealed, any more than I could tell you the source of Debus- 

sy’s music, the perfume of the Auratum lily, explain clearly why Stra- 

I makes the heart beat and Carriére brings tears to your eyes. 

The world is full of all the sounds these musicians capture, Carriére’s 

colors are on every palette, the lily finds its perfume in the same 

soil in which the hydrangea blooms scentless. There are women who 

with the voice of music and others whose eyes hold love mes- 
sages for little children. Who can solve the mystery of these forms 
of loveliness and what words can hold the miracle of the making of 
gardens? 

I could work many years on a mountain side, but I could not 
take nine acres of forest and hillside and friendly space, and mold it 
with joy and tears, with sunshine and rain, with love and trust into 
such a paradise as Larad of the Catskills. I might strive very hard and 
fervently and find much wonder and friendship in gardens; but there 
is only one magic for a garden like Larad, one guardian spirit. 

To return to the Garden-lovers: what of the flowers in this gar- 
den—what of the division of space—of color combination—of new 
varieties and old flowers—what of seeds and seasons—of mountain 
conditions—of early frost and late snow? 

And I had forgotten all these things, remembering only love and 
peace and mystery, the eagle in the branches, the moon trailing her 
vague garments over the garden, down the valley into the shining lake. 

But knowing there are better gardeners than myself, I asked 
Mrs. Haggin to open her book of garden history that I might report 
to the Garden-lovers some of her recipes for making beauty. 

Having loved this garden from its infancy I recalled that it was 
not one but many—a Wall Garden, A Green Garden, Everybody’s 
Garden, with its open vista to the road. The Herbaceous Border, the 
Garden on the Upper Terrace, the Wild Garden and many rare 
borders along the lawns and over to the woods. I asked Mrs. Haggin 
to begin with the Wall Garden which is the first and greatest of these 
perfumed spaces. The landscape architect for this was Harold Caparn 
who planned the pergola, the stone walls and the driveway and the 
terrace garden. e walls of stone taken from the countryside are 
beautifully spaced and adjusted, they are thick and high and ancient- 
looking with quaint gateways and fine Italian vases and some lovely 
Medieval lead little statues. 

The first year the vines were clematis, deep purple, mauve and 
white, Evangeline and Hiawatha roses. Against the clematis was Bud- 
dlia Superba, with its lovely violet sprays like giant heliotrope, then 
ae 





THE STEPS GOING UP TO THE HERBACEOUS BORDER AND LEADING 
UP TO THE WOODS BEYOND, PLANTED IN BLUE AND WHITE. 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE LAWN AND GREEN GARDEN, WITH THE HOUSE IN THE DISTANCE IN THE 
PROTOCRARE AND THE GROUPING OF JUNIPERS ABOUT THE ROCKS SHOWN IN THE LOWER 
-HOTOGRA ; 








EVERYBODY’S 
GARDEN PLANTED 
WITH WHITE PINE 
AND BARBERRY 
BUSHES, DAY LIL- 
LIES, ROSES AND 
PEONIES. 


PATHWAY DIVIDING THE LAWN AND 
THE GREEN GARDEN FROM THE SPRING 
GARDEN BELOW: IT IS PLANTED WITH 
CLIMBING ROSES: ON THE RIGHT-HAND 
SIDE ABOVE THE BORDER ARE RUGOSA 
ROSES, AND THEN THE LAWN. THIS 
PATHWAY LEADS ON OVER TO THE 
HERBACEOUS BORDER, TO THE ROSE 
GARDEN AND TO THE GARDEN OCF WILD 
FLOWERS AND FERNS: THE VIEW TO THE 
RIGHT CARRIES THE EYE UP TO THE 
FOREST, AT THE LEFT OVER THE SPRING 
GARDEN AND DOWN TO THE ROAD. 


























A DETAIL SHOWING THE INSIDE OF THE PERGOLA 
WITH ITS PLANTING OF LOW GROWING ACONITE, 
WHITE FOXGLOVE, FORGET-ME-NOTS AND ARENARIA. 






A VIEW OF THE WALL GARDEN 
FROM THE HOUSE SHOWING THE 
PERGOLA AT THE _ RIGHT, THE 
SHRINE AND POOL AT THE END AND 
THE PLANTING OF BLUE, WHITE 
AND YELLOW FLOWERS ON EITHER 
SIDE OF THE PATHWAY: LOOKING 
UP FROM THE LEFT SIDE YOU SEE 
THE TERRACE GARDEN ABOVE AND 
THEN THE FOREST BEYOND 
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LARAD, A MOUNTAIN GARDEN 


delphinium of many varieties and tones, and up through the blue of the 
delphinium and the aconite, came towering Auratum lilies. In the 
borders close to the house were campanulas of many varieties, in 
violets, pinks, blues and whites. There were heliotrope trees and low 
growing heliotrope. Blue dominated the garden everywhere, but in 
addition there were roses, yellow, pink and white, snapdragon in pink 
and pinkish yellow, and there were lupins close to the stone walls 
and a lovely low-growing border of violas, forget-me-nots, arabis and 
sweet alyssum. 

When this planting was first made Mrs. Haggin hoped that the 
stone walls would rs Pe cover with roses and clematis hiding the 
reddish note of the stone, which did not harmonize with her ideal of 
the garden; but in this mountain atmosphere with frost so close to 
summer, this did not happen, so the second year some changes were 
made in the Wall Garden. The pink roses and snapdragon and 
campanulas were taken out, and in their place was introduced a yellow 
note, which was equally lovely with the blue and violet. 

The gold shrine of St. Rose of Lima in the arch at the lower end 
of the garden was taken as a keynote, and everywhere yellow bore 
down upon the blues, white and lavenders. There were lovely yellow 
Henryi lilies, yellow snapdragon, Sunburst roses, the Irish old-gold- 
tone roses and the Austrian briers with their lovely yellow tone on the 
wall. 

The blue note was intensified with tall aconite, anchusa, aubrieta 
(light and dark blue), and nemophila; for a gentle tone there was 
introduced the Eugene Danzanvilliers phlox in a lovely pastel shade. 
In the border the viola alba and purpurea were added close to the 
— and other blues were shown in pyramidalas and per- 

olia. 

Hiawatha roses climbed over the pergola from the outside; and 
inside the color note of the garden was held with low-growing aconite, 
white foxglove, forget-me-nots and arenaria. 


AST summer the walls were finely covered with vines making a 

! wonderful green ground for the garden, and back of them rose 

the white pines, the maples and the oaks. With the walls green 

it was possible to bring back the pink tones in the Wall Garden. This 

was accomplished through pink roses, snapdragons, lovely old rose 

poppies and a rare stock in rose tones—“which also comes in blue 

tones.” Of course the blue still dominates and the violet tones are 

held, but the obliteration of the reddish note in the stone wall has given 
greater freedom for variety. 

The white pines hide the kitchen court which forms a terrace on 
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A CORNER OF THE WALL GARDEN SHOWING THE POOL: A PLANTING OF CLIMBING 


ROSES OVER THE WALLS. DELPHINIUM, FOX GLOVE AND CAMPANULAS IN THE 
FOREGROUND. 


one side of this garden, and above is a second terrace, in which is 
placed the flowers for cutting, roses, poppies, peonies, pansies, etc. 
This practical garden descends by a stairway into the children’s court, 
which is also reached through the dining-room of the house and a 
path from the Green Garden. This court is a lovely playground for 
the little folks who come to see Mrs. Haggin and live in the “children’s 
house” back of the Green Garden. This part of Lirad was really 
designed for Mrs. Haggin’s grandchild, little Margaret Lee, and 
the cozy house with all its beautiful arrangements to make children 
happy and the play-court with just the flowers children love best 
are really and idyll of child life. 

The Spring Garden is perhaps second in importance so far as 
size and variety of bloom are concerned. This more cosmopolitan 
garden runs from the pathway below the lawn almost to the road and 
can be seen from the driveway, from the Herbaceous Border, from 
the Green Garden and from the upper porch. It is however nearly 
enclosed with laurel and rhododendrons, and white pine along the 
road and driveway. Once within this fragrant enclosure, a sloping 
garden is revealed, planted to suit the eye of many garden lovers. 

From the first breath of spring this garden is white with masses 
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of the most wonderful narcissii; then there are tulips, hyacinths, daffo- 
dils and snowdrops. A carpet for this wealth of spring bloom is of 
arabis, forget-me-nots and Mertensia verginica. Later come the 
phlox divaricata, Auratum lilies lifting white heads above the shrubs, 
golden-brown primroses, fairy columbine swaying with every faint 
breeze, blue salvia, tradiscanta, virginni (blue), lupins, aconite, violas 
in profusion, snapdragon white and gold. 

The white pine border to the driveway which curves by the 
garden is all of Japanese iris, different shades of blue, and white, and 
the carpet below these lilies is of Fisher aconite, arabis, lilies-of-the- 
valley and violas. This border was designed by Bertram Farr of The 
Wyomissing Nurseries. 

Walking past the Spring Garden over toward the roses and ferns 
we come to Everybody’s Garden, so-called because it was planted for 
the pleasure of the passerby. This space is divided into a series of 
half-moon terraces with a central flight of stone steps, and hedged 
with barberry bushes and only half-hidden from the road by a screen 
of stephanandra floxuosa. Here bloom all the loveliest of the old- 
fashioned flowers; columbines, delphinium, peonies, day lilies, salvia 
and primroses. 


HE Herbaceous Border carries the eye up from one of the 
I garden gates to the edge of the forest. It is nearly all blue with 
white notes of foxglove, Miss Lingard phlox, stock and snap- 
dragons. Turning from this rich border and on toward the house 
itself, which is almost hidden beneath a crown of trees, a mass of vines 
and clusters of shrubs and roses, we come to the Green Garden which 
separates, or rather connects the formality of the smooth lawn with 
the wild edge of the mountain side. The Green Garden and the Rock 
Garden can really be described together because they make one beauty, 
situated on a beautifully developed space between the hand of the 
gardener and the native growth. The entire upper edge of the lawn 
is practically a juniper bank and in the springtime this is covered with 
violets, masses of them. Mrs. Haggin has a rare collection of Chinese 
juniper here and these are grouped according to the rock formation, 
which so beautifully outlines the lawn. Planted through these rocks 
and trailing over them are wild roses, arabis, sedum and cotoneaster 
horizontalis, with its lovely red berries in the fall. 

As you look past this Green Garden to the woods beyond, the 
maples and the spruce and the oak, there seems no break, no formal 
readjustment whatever. The forest is just the needed towering back- 
ground for the Green Garden, which melts into the lawn, which dips 
to a lovely pathway leading down to the Spring Garden. 
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TO A GRAY BIRD 


At the entrance to the house on one side is the Wall Garden, on 
the other, clusters of juniper, marvelous Rugosa roses and a fine rock 
formation planted with vinca. 

There are still two gardens which Mrs. Haggin loves. The Rose 
Garden, a sunny space below the Herbaceous Border, planted with 
every variety of roses that will withstand the severity of the climate, 
and the Wild Garden where all native ferns may be found and many 
visitors that are willing to bloom in a new climate. 

Below the roadway, extending out for several acres, are the 
garage, another garden of cutting flowers and the vegetable garden. 
Last summer it was Mrs. Haggin’s war work to cultivate this vege- 
table garden, selling its produce and devoting the many hundred dol- 
lars thus gained to the Red Cross Work. 

It is a part of the wonder of Larad that everything that is done 
for beauty is also done with the wise outlook of the practical gardener. 
Mrs. Haggin has her vision of what Larad must mean in bloom and 
beauty, she has also the wisdom to understand every detail of the 
work of seedtime and harvest which is so essential to final achieve- 
ment in realms of garden beauty. 


TO A GRAY BIRD 


-TILT upon your fragile spray 
You hold the spring in thrall; 
Till rapture makes the boughs of May 
A fairy madrigal. 


Your voice along the valley weaves 
Deft magic through the hours; 

—A silver laughter as cf leaves, 
—A silence as of flowers. 


Compelling wizard, wrought so small, 
From wing to delicate wing, 

I pray you, tell my Lady all 
The love I cannot sing. 


For not a whit she cares to hear 
The vows my passion spells; 
—Perhaps your tale may win her ear, 
With such sweet syllables! 


Vireinta BIwv._e. 











MAKING YOUR GARDEN INTO AN OUTDOOR 
LIVING ROOM: ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK J. 
FORSTER 


SARDENS to be perfectly satisfactory must be 
planned with as great a care as the house itself. The 
two must bear some obviously harmonious relation or 
the entire effect will be disappointing. A Colonial 
house demands one type of garden, a stone house quite 
a different one, so that it is impossible to design a 
4 garden without a knowledge of the architecture of the 
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effect, it is wise to have a house raised slightly above the level of the 
ground ; this will also afford good drainage and add dignity and impor- 
tance to the house itself. This plan gives every possibility for terraces 
with steps which create a sense of beauty. 

When a house and a garden are designed by the same architect 
the situation of the house is chosen with the thought of the garden 
in mind. A hillside calling for successive levels of terraces with steps, 
hedges and walks on the different planes naturally suggests to the 
architect that the house should be placed as the crowning feature, 
with the garden sloping away from it on every side. When the site 
is a level lot, some definite scheme must be devised before the position 
of a house is determined upon—that is, the owner must decide if the 
main garden is to be at the back of the house or at the front, whether 

as the house should be near 

gas Ha /, the street with but a little 

dat // lawn dividing it from the 

OP -, sidewalk, or whether the 

* house should be set far at 
// the rear of the lot and the 
/ approach to it made 
\’~ through a lovely garden. 
Wi) When the lot is heavily 
\, wooded the problem is 
4h still different, for the 
), house must be placed in 
7, such a way that a view 
77 can be had through the 
trees. Sometimes a tree 
can be cut down or heavi- 
ly trimmed so that the 
= —, “es view may be had, at other 
_ “““ times it may be neces- 
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sary to sacrifice a number of trees before a view could be enjoyed from 
the windows or the porches of the house. So the plans for house and 
garden must all be decided upon before the work on either can be 
s , 

When a house is built on a hillside so steep that retaining walls 
become a necessity, stairs may be cut into the walls. To avoid a 
sense of severity, steps in such a situation could be slightly curved 
and a curved archway placed above the two sides of the retaining 
walls—a treatment that at once suggests a picture. When a retain- 
ing wall is built of stones, it could be laid “dry,” and all the interstices 
filled with earth and planted with rock-loving flowers. A flowering 
wall would soon be created of great beauty. In California walls are 
often laid in this manner. And a little vine called mesembryanthemum 
soon cascades with perfect foam of flowers along a wall ten or twelve 
feet in height covering it like a veil, with color and fragrance. In 
the East we have arabis of many kinds and varieties, ferns and myriads 
of little vines that soon become established and weave their own pat- 
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AN OUTDOOR LIVING ROOM 


tern across the walls’ grey face. Such a wall naturally calls for an 
informal garden plan. 

Modern gardenmakers are appreciating the privacy gained by 
walled gardens. A garden wall does not necessarily have to be of 
stone,—brick makes a most charming background for color, so also 
does cement. We have known of walls being built of wooden posts 
lathed together and covered with cement. This is not enduring, but 
it is certainly a very inexpensive and effective way of making a small 
garden wall. 

Walls of open lattice through which vines can weave in and out, 
hedges of flowering shrubs or evergreens are often called upon to 
enclose a garden plot. A sense of exclusiveness is sometimes gained 
by a pergola or arbor used in connection with trees. A picket fence 
like those used in Colonial days is the ideal way of enclosing a garden 
that surrounds a white Colonial house. Always the fence or wall 
should be of similar material or color as the house. Sometimes a 
brick house will wall its garden with pillars of brick connected with 
rails or paling of wrought iron. Such a wall is expensive and natu- 
rally suggests a palatial house. 

When stone walls are laid, much care should be taken that the 
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A TILED TERRACE AT THE FRONT OF AN OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE. 
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weathered side is exposed. A stone 
newly split is not so soft in color as one 
toned by weather and time. In a gar- 
den surrounded by stone walls the 
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} PLANTING ABOUT A 
SIMPLE HOUSE WITH 
GREAT BEAUTY 
OF ROOFLINE. 


normal material for the walks would be flat stones laid either in the 
stepping-stone fashion so much in favor today or as irregular flags 
fitted together with a two or three inch grass space between. Some 
people plant dwarf sweet-smelling herbs instead of grass so that every 
step releases delightful perfume, still others scatter seeds of some 
small flowering plant that literally makes a pathway of flowers. 

If a garden is designed on paper before the planting is begun 
fewer mistakes will be made in proportions. Some gardens can stand 
a path three, four or five feet in width, others should not be traversed 
with paths wider than eighteen inches. As soon as a plan is made 
to scale the correct proportions are revealed. In gardens planted 
about Colonial houses, pathways should be of brick or fine gravel. 
The common red brick laid herring-bone fashion is still the favorite 
of many creating old-fashioned gardens. The newer substitute is the 
square red tile, and there are many ways of laying such red tile. 

Stepping-stone paths are especially attractive in little informal 
gardens and they can be made of common blue flag broken to correct 
size. Such small pathways are often used to lead from one beauty 
spot to another, forming what might be called “short-cuts” between 
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the main arteries of the garden. There is always something most 
fascinating about a little trail whose destination is invisible. A little 
trail seems to beckon in a saucy jolly way, and dull indeed is the 
visitor who prefers to stay on the straight and obvious highway. It 
is easy to keep the grass between the stones trimmed with a long pair 
of scissors and the laying of such a path requires neither skill nor 
expense. 

Since gardens are out-of-door rooms, they must be furnished. 
There must be comfortable seats where one may sit and enjoy the 
view or the intimate beauty of a clump of flowers. There must be 
tables where tea can be served. Garden furniture includes sun-dials, 
fountains, birdbaths, birdboxes and jars of pottery to hold individual 
plants. Naturally there can be no rules for the placing of these things 
except the general one of using those that make picturesque groups, 
much as furniture is disposed in a room to form cosy corners. 

A garden should not be cluttered with too many articles any 
more than a room crowded. Gardens are places for rest and medi- 
tation, and no one can feel at peace with a multitude of articles about. 
The great law of simplicity must be observed in garden plans as surely 
as in homes. Better a tew things well selected than many things illy 
related. 

Gateways, arches, pergolas, arbors, summer houses, beehives, 
dovecotes and numerous other things naturally come under the head 
of garden furniture, but not one garden can contain them all and 
be the perfect place a garden is —— to be. Each gardenmaker 
must select the things he particularly desires and build the entire 
scheme of effect about them. It is very true that blooming flowers 
cover a multitude of architectural mistakes, but they will not cover 
them all. 
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“LOVE, IT IS THE TIME OF ROSES! 
IN BRIGHT FIELDS AND GARDEN-CLOSES 
HOW THEY BURGEON AND UNFOLD!” 


Sarojini Naidu. 













THE TIME OF ROSES 


HE rose is unchallenged Queen of the garden. What 
would any patch of flowers be without this beloved 
sovereign! Even the smallest of gardens does not 
seem complete without the rose, and Nature, the kind 
mother, has provided this exquisite flower for every 
sort of position that human heart could wish from 

those that creep upon the ground to those that climb entirely 
over the house. 
Roses might be placed in six divisions, from the landscape- 
architect’s point of view. Where the inexperienced garden-maker 
is building his ideal he must plan for roses for all positions. First 
there are the creeping roses for ground cover, and over embankments. 
This group includes the wichuraianas whose shiny leaves are almost 
evergreen. The next group in point of height are the Polyanthus or 
baby ramblers used for edging walks or flower beds. These are hardy, 
good bloomers which flower until frost nips their enthusiasm. The 
white baby ramblers show from fifteen to forty cream white blossoms 
on a single branch. Cecile Brunner’s pink and cream blossoms are 
fragrant as well as lovely. Orleans is almost as brilliant a red as the 
geranium at its edges but its center is white. Marie Pavie is white 
with pale rose heart. 

Tea Roses and their hybrids, next in height, are exceedingly 
popular not only because they are liberal bloomers but because of 
their great beauty of form and color. Among the pinks is the lovely 
Mamam Cochet, Ophelia, Killarney, Madam Caroline Testout and the 
sweet La France. There is a white Killarney of great popularity 
and several good reds and scarlets among which is Richmond and 
General MacArthur. 

Hybrid perpetuals are the next in point of height. They grow 
everywhere, even thriving in a clay soil. In this group, which blooms 
only in the spring, and reaches an average of about three feet in height, 
are many favorites, chief of which are the white American Beauty, 
General Jacqueminot, Gloire de Chedane Guinoisseau and Paul 
Neyron. 

Single specimen or shrub roses used alone, as a hedge, a wind 
break or in groups, include the hardy free-blooming Rugosas, moss 
and sweet briers. 

Climbing roses for arches, trellises, doorways, porches, pergolas, 
fences and about trees include the ramblers, wichuraianas, multe- 
flores and their hybrids. Every color of the rainbow with the ex- 
ceptions of blue is echoed in climbing roses. Some growers have 
succeeded in making green and blue roses, not, however, to be 
recommended. 
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‘SINGING WATERS:”’ FOUNTAINS AND POOLS 
FOR MODERN GARDENS 


a —leet MONG the most delightful memories of Americans who 





have wandered in the enchanting gardens of France 
are those centered around the fountains or flowing wells 
so invariably a feature. We have not yet come to an 
appreciation of the importance of water in our gardens 
whether in the form of a fountain that springs in the 
air, singing as it falls, or as a quiet pool that reflects the blue sky, 
dark trees and glowing flowers. The fountains in the Luxembourg 
gardens have been the model for many garden architects furnishing 
the ideal for small wall fountains, as Versailles has for the large display 
fountains, in open spaces. 

A friend has told me that once, while walking in these gardens, 
she came upon a small fountain hidden away in a quiet corner singing 
softly, and that she returned again and again to the same spot to 
enjoy its rare beauty. Such little dripping fountains can be had in 
our own gardens at a very little expense of time or gold. 

We do not wonder that in Greece fountains were dedicated to 
the gods, goddesses, nymphs and heroes, that they were reputed to 
possess mystic and medicinal powers. Greek mythology is full of 
charming legends of nymphs who were changed into fountains or 
who made their home in the cool depths of the waters of a pool. 

All ancient Roman villas and large country houses were well 
supplied with fountains, some in the courtyards and others in the 
halls. In the open spaces and at the crossways of the streets of the 
old cities were fountains dedicated to the comfort and joy of the 
people. These fountains were designed by the greatest artists of the 
day and are still revered as priceless works of art. Fountains dedi- 
cated to, Apollo in groves set apart for his worship, were sometimes 
encircled with pillars, roofed over to form a cool retreat. 

Gardens do not seem quite complete until a little fountain has 
been installed that responds to the mood of nature, that sings or is 
quiet, that delights the birds and gives life to the flowers. Water 
possesses such emotional quality that it seems endowed with person- 
ality. A fountain is sometimes called the “soul” of the garden and the 
little pool, John Muir says, is “the eye of the landscape.” Harry 
Kemp expressed the spirit of the fountain in beautiful rhyme. He 
tells how he made a garden where flowers bloomed and where a “little 
sleepy-footed rill lapsed among sun-burnished stones.” But the gar- 
den was far from perfect because it lacked a fountain’s upward flow, 
so he “coaxed the brook’s young Naiad to resign her meadow wildness, 
building her a shrine of worship.” 
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THE SPIRIT OF LAUGHING ETERNAL 
YOUTH LIVES IN THE BIRD-BATH AND 
FOUNTAIN DESIGNED BY LILLIAN LINK. 























“HERE MY FOUNTAIN FLOWS, 
LOVED BY THE WIND.” 





AN INTERESTINGLY CONSTRUCTED DOUBLE POOL IN THE 
GARDEN OF MRS. JAMES W. RHODES, ARDMORE, PA. 











“YOUNG PAN.” DESIGNED BY JANET SCUD- 
DER AS A FOUNTAIN FIGURE TO BE 
PLACED EITHER IN A GARDEN OR PATIO. 
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DOLPHIN DESIGNED BY SHERRY 
E. FRY FOR A WALL FOUNTAIN 
ON THE BREWSTER _ ESTATE. 








SINGING WATERS 


“So here my fountain flows, loved of the wind, 
To every vagrant, aimless gust inclined, 
Yet constant ever to its source. It greets 
The face of morning, wavering windy sheets 
Of woven silver; sheer it climbs the noon, 
A shaft of bronze; and underneath the moon 
It sleeps in pearl and opal. In the storm 
It streams far out, a wild, gray, blowing form; 
While on calm days it leaps above the lake,— 
Pelting the dreaming lilies half awake, 
And pattering jewels on each wide, green frond, — 
Recurrent pyramids of diamond!” 


OME people confuse the words fountain and spring, but a foun- 
tain is distinctly something created by man. Man can direct a 
little rivulet into his garden, but if he wishes it to flash toward 

the sun he must create some artistic device. Many of the most charm- 
ing bits of modern sculpture are figures of playful children used for 
fountains. 

Modern gardeners use fountains as a climax to garden pictures 
and sometimes place them at the intersection of paths. In large 
estates the great central spaces are often ornamented with a pool, 
from the center of which some spectacular figure of Triton or Dolphin 
arises. Little gardens do not need expensive bits of sculpture, but 
every little garden should have a small jet of water to sing softly and 
to cool the air so that the mist-loving plants will feel at home. Little 
gardens should strive for lovely rather than stately beauty and this 
may be had with the cost of taste and a little labor rather than much 
gold. 

Many people make their own birdbaths or fountains out of con- 
crete in some such simple way as taking two pieces of stove-pipe of 
different diameter and pouring a mixture of cement in between, for a 
pedestal. The basin is made with chopping bowls or dishpans as 
molds. These are often carved a little while the concrete is still moist. 
Sometimes colored tiles are stuck in as medallions or pushed into the 
moist concrete at the bottom of the bowl. There are many charming 
ways of making home birdbaths or fountains and this is but one sug- 

stion. 
™ Pools should always be on the level with the lawn or a trifle 
below it, never lifted beyond the grade of the earth, for such device 
speaks of artificiality. When a stream flows down a hillside it nat- 
urally falls from pool to pool but when it comes to rest in the valley 
at the foot of the hill (typified by a garden lawn) — it should rest at 
about the level of the earth. Pools are sometimes edged in a rather 
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formal way with a rim of concrete, and sometimes wreathed about 
with blossoming flowers. The treatment of the edge of the pool 
depends upon the type of the garden. Sometimes gardeners plant 
a graceful tree or a glowing flower in such a position that its reflection 
in the water can be enjoyed from some seat, placed on purpose for the 
view. 

Every little garden can have a pool at little expense simply by 
digging a hole in the ground and filling it with clay, puddling it until 
it will hold the water. This is not as good as making the bottom of 
the pool of concrete but it is practically no expense. Every pool 
should be supplied with an inflowing and outflowing pipe, hidden of 
course. 

In small gardens a frog or a turtle of concrete makes an interest- 
i ing fountain device and they can be had at small cost. Such a little 
i figure could be placed at the head of a small oblong or round pool 
so that the water is thrown in a horizontal rather than a perpendicular 
direction. 
| All wall fountains must be treated from an architectural point of 
view, the water is secondary in importance. The jet of water is often 
Bi small and it is generally caught in a circular pool built of the same 
. material as the wall (brick, stone or cement). Sometimes the bowl 
is in the form of a lotus, sometimes of a shell, sometimes made of a 
semi-circle of colored tile. There are myriad ways of introducing a 
little fountain in a wall besides the orthodox use of lion head or fish. 

In the West pools of water are often made merely as a mirror of 
the sky, their chief purpose being to reflect the blue as would a polished 
shield. Created to hold the blue of the sky on the plane of the earth 
they are of course left without aquatic plants of any description. 
When a pool is planted among trees or in the center of a garden filled 
with flowers it seems natural to introduce water lilies, lotus and other 
aquatic plants whose foliage is as beautiful as their blossoms. When 
a pool is to be built for aquatic plants it should never be less than two 
feet in depth, three feet is better. If the pool is large enough it should 
be sloped from ten to twelve inches to a depth of three feet or more 
so that the various aquatic plants will find just the depth of water 
they prefer. Some people plant each variety of water lily in a wooden 
tub half filled with soil and set the tub at the bottom of the pool. This 
is a good idea with tender lilies for they can be better protected from 
the cold. It is also advisable when species are to be kept separate. 
In parts of the country where winters are severe it is sometimes neces- 
sary to drain the water from the pool and cover all the roots of the 
lilies with a good mulch and also board over the pool. If the tank 
is of great enough depth such a plan would not be necessary. 
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THE BOY FROM SILVER HOLLOW: AN 
IDYLL: BY BERTHA HELEN CRABBE 


AM the child of the sun and the wind and the goodly green 
life of the earth!” Ellen Kip sang the words over and 
over to herself. They had “come” to her. These little 
songs often came to her when she was happy or was ex- 
periencing any deep feeling, and though sometimes the 
words would have meant little or nothing or have been 

utterly commonplace to anyone else, still they had the power 
to uplift Ellen to a heaven all her own. 





\ For the last half hour she had been roaming about the woods 
uncovering toadstools that had pushed up under the matted pine 
needles, putting her cheek to the rough bark of trees, poking into little 
holes and hollows, touching a leaf or a fern with the tips of her sensitive 
fingers. 

“T am the child of the sun and the wind and the goodly green 
life of the earth!” She held out her hand to a pale, slanting flicker of 
sunlight. She stepped nearer until it fell full upon her. It seemed 
to play upon her heart, to fill her with a clear, trembling happiness. 
She stood motionless for an instant, seeming to grow tall and pale and 
shining as the sunlight, itself. 

Suddenly she laughed and walked on singing. “I am the child of 
the sun and the wind. . 

She stepped out of the shelter of the trees on a narrow road. And 
there before her was a horse and farm-wagon with a boy driving. She 
recognized the boy at once; his name was Robert Archer and she had 
gone to school with him, but she had not seen him before in three years. 
Somehow, it seemed as though she had never seen him before. She 
stood there looking at him strangely startled and aware, and he looked 
at her, looked and looked and looked. And then he was gone, and 
Ellen stood listening to the clop, clop of the horse’s feet and the loose 
rattle of the wagon. 

She put her hands up to her face dazedly. She made a little 
gesture of helplessness. ‘Then she turned and dashed back into the 
woods, running wildly, stumbling, falling, leaping up again, scram- 
bling through briars, tearing the branches away from before her. 
Half sobbing, half laughing, she sprang up on a great rock encircled 
with ferns, and lifted her face to the sunny blue sky. And the dazzle 
was like his bright smile and the warmth was like his youth and 
strength, and the blue was as clear and as deep as his eyes. For a 
long time she stood there with her face uplifted. The sun seemed to 
seek out her lips and her eyelids. The wind just lifted her hair from 
her forehead; lifted it and let it fall and lifted it again. 

She sank down and sat hugging her knees and looking idly before 
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her. A great gorgeous butterfly came into her field of vision. For the 
space of a heartbeat it poised on the tip of a twig, and its quivering 
wings struck forth the spark and fire of a thousand jewels. Then it 
flew. And Ellen sprang to her feet, leaped from the rock, dashed 
through the woods and ran down the hill toward home. As she ran 
the wind beat upon her, flung back her skirts and her hair, seemed to 
fill her body with keen sunny lightness so that her feet scarcely touched 
the earth and she felt that she could lift her arms and fly from one hill 
to the next and from that to the mountains, to the sky, to the setting 
sun. And running, she sang, jerking out the words with her fast-drawn 
breath; sang with her lips what her spirit was singing, her glad shining 
spirit flying straight and true in the wind. “He is beautiful! He 
looked at me and he saw me!” 


T the foot of the hill she sat down on a rock by the brook. She 
pressed her hands to her hot cheeks. She braided her hair loosely 
and tucked it up on her head. For a long time she sat there 

smiling to herself. The sun went down and a coolness crept into the 
air. The murmur of the brook was a singing gladness woven through 
and through the darkness. 

Then she rose and went toward home. As she walked up to the 
square white house she felt herself very beautiful. She held her body 
tall and straight, her head was high as though it bore a crown, she was 
wrapped and absorbed in beauty. 

“Ellen!” A tall, gaunt woman rose from the doorway. Her hard 
face quivered with a sort of fear. 

Ellen started back. “I 
faltered. 

“What made you look so?” Mrs. Kip demanded, “What makes 
you look so flashy?” 

Ellen did not answer. Her eyes grew round and frightened. 
Her mother was always accusing her of being “flashy.” What did it 
mean? Why was she flashy? She looked just like other girls, she 
dressed like them. 

“Go get me your hair-brush,” her mother directed. 

Ellen went into the house and returned with the brush. 

“Take down your hair.” 

Ellen loosened her long light hair. 

Her mother attacked it vigorously. “I never see such hair,” she 
grumbled, “always shinmg and waving round like all-possessed. 
Seems to me I’d keep my hair tidy and neat for one while. Seems to 
me I’d be ashamed to look so flashy.” 

She brushed out the shining hair and did it up on Ellen’s head, 
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twisting it tighter and tighter till the girl’s eyes felt pulled a-slant 
and the tears came into them. 

“There, now,” she said, handing Ellen the brush, “Now I hope 
you'll stay so for a few minutes.” She looked at Ellen critically. A 
quick dissatisfaction crossed her face. She twitched at the girl’s faded 
dress, fastened it tighter at the neck, smoothed a ruffle. Then she 
looked at her again, sighed helplessly, and sank down on the doorstep. 

Ellen sat down beside her, the hair-brush held tight in her hands. 
Her hair pulled, her face felt strained and drawn, her eyes smarted 
with tears. It was not her fault that she looked flashy. Why was her 
mother always saying she looked flashy? Why did her mother always 
look at her so—so frightened when she said it? What was this flashy- 
ness? Was it something glaring and shameful that everyone could 
see but she. She shivered and shrank back against the door-post. 

Presently she remembered where her mother had been that after- 
noon. “How is Mrs. Poole, mother?” she asked. 

“Dead; and her baby with her.” 

Ellen sprang to her feet. Her face contracted, her lips formed 
into a scream but no sound came. Suddenly she sat down again. She 
looked at the mountain. The moon came up from behind it, round 
and yellow and hard. The brook roared on and on, monotonous, 
ceaseless. Ellen glanced at the hair-brush which she still held in her 
hands. It looked strange with that weird strangeness of long-familiar 
things. She turned it over and over and looked at it. There was a 
dreary song somewhere, in the duskiness of the mountain or the roar 
of the brook or the flat cold blankness of the moon. “Life and death, 
life and death, and the world goes on and on; the uncaring world goes 
on.” 

“Come, I’m going to bed,” her mother rose abruptly and went 
into the kitchen. 

Ellen followed her. Mrs. Kip lighted a lamp. It was a small 
lamp and the kitchen was a large, long, high-ceilinged room. The 
corners were full of shadows. Ellen’s feet struck upon the bare floor 
with a sharp, ringing echo. 

“You haven’t had any supper, Ellen,” Mrs. Kip looked up from 
the fire that she was fixing for the night, “There’s bread there in the 
cupboard and plenty of milk. I had my supper down to Poole’s.” 

Ellen ate her bread and milk, standing. She kept watching her 
mother moving about the room, pulling down the shades, filling the 
tea-kettle, grinding the coffee in readiness for breakfast. 

“Now I’m ready. You needn’t wash your bowl and spoon to- 
night, Ellen. Leave them there on the table. Did you hear? Don’t 
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stare so! And lock the cellar door as you come by.” Mrs. Kip took 
the lamp, and Ellen followed her up the stairs. 

In her own'room Ellen went to the window and looked out. How 
strange life was; how very strange! How strange everything was! 

The moon looked as hard and yellow as ever. The brook roared 
as ceaselessly. Ellen jerked down the shade and began to undress, 
stripping off her clothes in a very panic of speed. Then she plunged 
into bed, and pulled the covers up over her head. She lay there very 
straight and still. She felt the roar of the brook rather than heard it. 
It seemed to roar through her veins like thick strong blood. She 
could not get away from it. Her body grew stiff and rigid. She 
began to shiver. She sprang out of bed, ran across the hall and 
opened the door of her mother’s room. 

“Mother?” she called. 

“Well 

“May I get in bed with you? I’ m c-cold.” 

wef aes 

Mrs. Kip moved over and Ellen crept into the bed. She lay 
curled up, hugging herself and shivering. Mrs. Kip was straight and 
motionless. Ellen fairly shook the bed. “Mother?” she put out a 
pleading hand. 

“Now see here, Ellen, if you’re making yourself sick about Mrs. 
Poole, you just stop it. I never see anybody as thin-skinned as you 
are. I’d have more sense if I was you! Here.” She flung out a long, 
bony arm and drew Ellen to her. 

Ellen touched her mother’s thin cheek softly, then snuggled up 
against her and went to sleep. 


LLEN awoke next morning to the warmth of the sun on her 
}, face. Her mother had already risen. Her side of the bed was 
blank and desolate in the sunshine. Ellen lay blinking and 
wondering what it was—what happiness—what new wonderful hap- 
piness—Oh, yes; she remembered. The boy had looked at her! Joy 
flooded warmly over her; even her finger-tips tingled with it. 

She sprang out of bed, went to her own room and began to dress. 
Love, love—Love—Suddenly she thought of Mrs. Poole and the little 
dead baby. It was like a stab in her heart. She paused in her dressing 
and stared at a twisted black figure in the carpet. But—the boy who 
had looked at her! She ran down the stairs, singing. Her mother 
was not in the kitchen; she had eaten her breakfast and had gone out 
in the garden. The vigorous thud of her hoe sounded through the 
open door. Ellen sat down at the table and ate what was there, not 
waiting to heat the coffee nor toast the bread. She must not waste a 
minute, not a single minute. The whole happy day waited for her! 
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Presently Mrs. Kip came in. She looked at Ellen sharply. 
Ellen put her hands up to her hair, a sudden dark fear making her 
tremble. Did she look flashy again? Oh, she must not look flashy! 
She must not! Her hair was very smooth. She drew her hands down 
over her face as though to wipe off the shining joy of it. 

Mrs. Kip began to gather up the breakfast dishes. “I guess 
we'll clean the garret to-day, Ellen,” she said. 

Ellen’s heart leaped joyfully. Then she did not look flashy, after 
all. She thought it could scarcely be possible that she did on this 
clean, singing morning of sunshine and blue sky and dazzling white 
puff-clouds. “All right, mother!” she cried, “I’m ready!” 

Ellen loved the garret. Each thing in it was wrapped in a shining 
romance all its own. Indeed, these old, cast-off things indelibly im- 
pressed with the homely marks of human usage and association, were 
all spirit to Ellen. There was the box of books that had belonged 
to her mother’s younger sister who had eloped and later had been 
killed in a railroad accident; books full of lords and ladies and love- 
scenes and tragedies. There was the funny, old, musty-smelling 
satchel that had gone West with Uncle Marvin. There was Grand- 
mother’s painted chest with its scoop-bonnets, and Paisley shawl, and 
leather-bound daguerreotypes, and a breastpin made of some dead 
person’s hair, and a wooden watch-chain with anchor charm whittled 
by a boy sweetheart. And off in the tawny gloom of the gable-end 
was the glass dome with the gleaming wax cross and the broken lilies, 
and some seatless black walnut chairs, and a cradle that had rocked 
four generations of Kip babies, and Ellen’s battered old high-chair, 
and her dolls packed away in a trunk, and any number of other things. 
And then there was the smell of the place; the warm, close, sweetish 
smell of the mingled dust and decay of old things stored under a low, 
sun-heated roof. That smell fairly intoxicated Ellen this morning. 
She hated to have her mother sweep and destroy the delicate essence 
of it. But Mrs. Kip swept on ruthlessly, and Ellen followed behind 
her, pushing things back into place. 

Ellen lifted the cover of her aunt’s box and gave the books a 
surreptitious little pat; that was for her aunt who had loved and run 
away and been killed. She patted the musty old satchel; that was for 
the boy-Uncle-Marvin who had answered the clear, wild call of adven- 
ture. Everything in the garret seemed to cry to her wistfully to 
touch it and love it. 

Mrs. Kip finished sweeping and stood by the window looking out. 
She stood there very solidly, her tall, bony figure planted square 


(Continued on page 517) 
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CHARCOAL DRAWING, AN INTERVIEW 
WITH THOMAS FOGARTY 


Adame) HOEVER saunters forth for a walk in the fields or 
‘eared in the city streets takes with him two invisible com- 
panions—Love of Beauty and Love of Knowledge. 
Love of Beauty runs ahead, quick to see color, com- 
position, interesting objects which the slower-footed 
companion must laboriously strive to capture. Vis- 
ionary students of art are sometimes, alas! content 
with seeing the lovely things of the world that Beauty points out, 
feeling quite satisfied merely to answer to the thrill. But before the 
artist can imprison the fleeting impressions of motion or of rest, the 
conscientious plodding Knowledge must be patiently served. 

We read of the old Barbizon painters, Corot, Millet, Diaz, Dau- 
bigny and Rousseau getting up at day dawn and going out into 
the fields like grey spirits to catch the joyful dawning of the new 
day, to see how the swirl of the brook answered to the colors of the 
rising sun. We read of their efforts to reproduce the hot motionless 
stillness of noonday and the pensive peace of evening. Before either 
the old or the modern artists can interpret the poetic beauties of 
nature with a few suggestive lines, they must have spent hours of 
devoted effort studying tree forms, cloud masses, sunlight on build- 
ings. Back of the few masterly strokes that show us peasants at 
work in the fields, animals at rest, or any great phase of life, stand 
years of labored observation. 

Students attending the art schools should give part of every day 
to observation. They should take note of the lofty majesty of build- 
ings, the glitter of pavements on a rainy day, the obscuring haze of 
the hot noontime, of the glaring lights of the night, and make an 
effort to reproduce on paper their meaning or impressions. Not a 
day, to see how the swirl of the brook answered to the colors of the 
the omnipresent spirit of beauty whether in the city streets or 
country lanes. Pencil and note-book or a small stick of charcoal 
should be in the pocket of every art student ready to picture his 
delight in the wonderful life about him. 

Feeling that charcoal was a fine medium, we asked Thomas 
Fogarty, instructor of illustration and composition at The Art Stu- 
dent League, for corroboration and he kindly talked for awhile with 
a representative from THe ToucHsTtonE. We have, therefore, the 
privilege of quoting from the conversation. 


(Continued on page 527) 
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“IT IS IN MY GARDEN THAT ALL 
THINGS BECOME CLEARER TO ME.” 

FROM DAVID GRAYSON’S “GREAT 
POSSESSIONS”. A PENCIL SKETCH 
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‘“TIANADERHAH,” A PICTURESQUE HOME 
IN A FAMOUS VALLEY 


me Ale gall) HAT a rich find the Indian word Tianaderhah would 





aera have been to Longfellow when he was writing his love- 
] Ve" 7) ly flowing Indian melodies, how it would have swung 
aT f 


\’ into rhythms of music for him. And yet, for a cen- 
N V4 iq tury or more, this beautiful Indian word has been lost 

\ “\ in the heart of the Unadilla valley, a region made fam- 
ous by Fenimore Cooper’s Indian tales. This rich 
valley flows through the lower part of New York State rest- 
ing below the Blue Ridge Mountains and touching the shore of the 
Susquehanna River. Only recently it has been discovered that the 
word Unadilla is a corruption of the much more beautiful word Tiana- 
derhah, and the Indians that Cooper wrote about must have known the 
country under this designation. 

It is too ancient a name to have left a definition, but it sounds 
sweet enough to mean green valleys or sapphire hills, or it might be 
the name of one of the gods that Indians worshipped as guarding 
their fair fields and fertile valleys. 

Today it has been rescued from oblivion by Dr. Myers who in 
delving about in the old history of a part of the country that has been 
in the possession of his family for over one hundred years, discovered 
this old Indian word and decided to use it as the name of his exquisite- 
ly picturesque home at Sidney, New York. Dr. Myers has known the 
Unadilla Valley all of his life. And the beautiful stone house which 
is like a succession of quaint cottages is only the enlargement of the 
old farmhouse where he was born and spent his boyhood. 

The unique beauty of the development of this particular house 
can only be realized by a most careful study of the illustrations of this 
article, because no words can quite make one understand how grace- 
fully it is placed at the foot of the curving hillside, on the line of the 
curve as inevitably and as rhythmatically as the stream of water which 
flows past it. The old farmhouse which was built of clapboards has 
disappeared under a new dress of dull red-grey shingles, and all the 
rest of the half-moon of the building, one hundred and forty feet long, 
is of stone gathered from the fields of the Unadilla valley. These 
stones vary in tone from a soft greyish red to an equally soft red grey, 
and when piled up without cement showing the mass of color, the effect 
is rich, unusual and restful beyond words. The shingles on the roof 
are toned to match the stone and the effect of this long harmoniously 
curving line of buildings is as though they had nestled against the low 
hills for centuries. 

The outline of the building with the wide square chimneys, the 
long projecting, uneven roof, the beautifully arched windows and wide 
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THE ENTRANCE TO TIANADERHAH, THE COUN 
TRY HOME OF DR. WILLIAM 5S. MYERS, IN 
THE UNADILLA VALLEY, WHERE FENIMORE 
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CLOSER VIEWS OF THE DR. MYERS HOUSE, 
WHICH IS 140 FEET LONG, SHOWING CHARM 
ING ROOF LINE, AND INTERESTING PLANTING 
OF NATIVE TREES, SHRUBS AND FLOWERS 
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THE HOUSE IS SEEN AT THE LEFT, WITH FARM 
BUILDINGS AND STONE SILO AT THE RIGHT, AND IN 
THE FOREGROUND THE PEACEFUL UNADILLA RIVER 
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“TIANADERHAH” 


doorways all give the effect of a structure that has weathered with 
the winds and rain and snow and sun of uncountable years. So per- 
fect is the suggestion of ancient beauty in line and color that it is hard 
to think of it in terms of modern building and planting. 

Most wisely Dr. Myers has planned the buttresses, the fences and 
gateposts all of the same fieldstone, all handled with the utmost sim- 
plicity of beauty, and so that the whole approach to the house is an 
extension of the loveliness of the architecture. A few low rustic 
fences down the roadway, the trim of the house, the trellises and arbors 
are white, not startlingly so; but as though a lighter note had been wise- 
ly placed to enhance and make more restful the beauty of the stone 
color-tones. 

Inside the house the walls are a yellow grey on rough plaster, 
the woodwork white, the furniture constructed of oak and simple and 
dignified in outline. 

The farmbuildings are moved a little further down the valley and 
half-hidden back of a long line of Lombardy poplars, and still further 
down the pasture land is the great stone silo, perhaps the only stone 
silo in this country. Very close to this green pasture-land flows the 
Unadilla River, a lovely place for canoes, rowboats, and wide enough 
and swift enough to add a sense of freshness to the valley. 

There are eight rooms in this lovely old house, four baths and a 
kitchen and work rooms. There is a beautiful terrace, built at one side 
of the house of stone, on which tall urns carry the flowers of the seasons 
varying from month to month. 

A lovelier sequence of roofline than Tianaderhah shows it would 
be hard to imagine, and the proportions of the chimneys not only fit 
the height of the structure but widen down to the roof, and vines clam- 
ber up to further connect them with the building, and the chimneys are 
tall to secure a perfect draught for the great open fireplaces that are 
necessary for the northern winter. 


HE planting about this house is delightful beyond words, be- 

cause it is so utterly and beautifully in harmony with the color of 

stone and the roof. And yet the simplicity of the structure and 
the sense of richness of the house are felt in every outdoor space. 

Tall Lombardy poplars are used as backgrounds for the entrance 
stone pillars, also as a background for the shrub planting to be found 
close to the house and along the roadway. With the poplars are blue 
spruce from Colorado, and Oriental spruce, also, slender green cedars. 
In front of the trees are banked elderberry bushes, which furnish the 
wine of the country, sumac and barberries. Further down the roadway 
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there are apple-trees and butternuts and locusts with the low shrubs 
already mentioned. 

To secure a greater variety of flowers than the cold season of 
Sidney will permit a sunken garden with walls of fieldstone has been 
built and in this lovely sunny space the earliest spring flowers may 
be found, crocuses, daffodils, hyacinths, tulips, and later, phlox, pe- 
tunias, iris, lilies, larkspur, nasturiums and all the later golden flowers. 
Only the wild climbing roses will grow in this lovely garden, for the 
first frost comes early and reappears late in the spring. Below the 
rich planting of trees about the house is a stone coping and just above 
this, hydrangeas flower in the fall, with nasturiums, petunias and wood- 
bine throughout the season. 

The steps to the house, up the lawns, at the back porch, every- 
where about the place are of stone so that the wonderful tones of red 
and grey seen in the house extend as a color note all over the estate. 
Petunias are perhaps most profusely used, the old fashioned red va- 
riety as they best carry out the beautiful color note of the house. 

When fall comes flowers vanish very early at Tianaderhah. Then 
young arborvitae trees are put out in jars, and the woodbine turns a 
beautiful scarlet and the hydrangeas do their share to enhance the 
beauty of the landscape. And, of course, there is no country in the 
world where the foliage is more wonderful in the early Autumn days, 
for the frost comes sharply and the maples turn scarlet and the oaks 
gold color almost before the woodbine drops its leaves. And so until the 
very early days of winter the hillsides back of Tianaderhah, and the or- 
chards below, and the woods all about the estate hold the glory that the 
summer promised. Even in winter, this lovely bit of home beauty with 
its evergreens half-hidden with the snow, with its pastures wiped over 
with a white hand, with its river frozen and blue, is a most pictur- 
esque and welcoming spot. 


N accounting for the beauty, charm and harmonious aspect of this 
] lovely dwelling place, we feel that the most important factor out- 
side of the taste and constructive genius of the owner, is the use of 
local material in the building of the house, and the use of native trees, 
shrubs and flowers for planting. 

Interesting and wise as the house design is, delightful as the color- 
ing of the building material, it would be impossible to secure the effect 
Dr. Myers has gained if he had not used the fieldstone of the Unadilla 
Valley, the trees and flowers native to this lovely spot. Both house 
and garden are a realization of the wisdom of building “close to the 
land.” Every country that has produced a domestic architecture of 
real significance and interest has done this, and here in America we 
will have to do it if we intend to make our houses an exquisite and 
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integral part of the landscape instead of strictly decorative or a heart- 
breaking excrescense. 

When Dr. Myers tells one that this property has been in his family 
for over one hundred years the first idea is, that the house is one hun- 
dred years old, and it seems a perfectly reasonable proposition hecause 
the material in the house, and the trees about it and the kind of flowers 
that bloom close to it, have all been a part of the landscape not only 
for generations but for centuries. 


GARDENING FOR EVERY CHILD, THROUGH 
THE AID OF THE UNITED STATES SCHOOL 
GARDEN ARMY: BY MARY K. SHERMAN 


Mrs. Sherman, Chairman Conservation Department of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, has been appointed by Secretary Franklin 
Lane, Department_of the Interior, as Special Assistant Director, 
United States School Garden Army, to work with women’s organizations. 


HE United States School Garden Army is not to be 
demobilized. Food is as necessary to bring about and 
maintain peace and order as it was to win the war. Mr. 
Hoover, now the Director General of the Allied Coun- 
tries’ organization to feed allied, neutral and enemy 
peoples, requests that the army of schoolchildren pro- 

ducers be continued as a food emergency necessity in order 
that the United States may keep its food pledges to the hun- 
gry nations. So the ranks of the School Garden Army will remain 
unbroken. In addition, a nation-wide campaign is on to increase 
the Army. 

Out of the evil of the War have come many good things to the 
American people. One of these good things is the extension by the 
National Bureau of Education of its garden work among the school- 
children in cities, towns and villages. In all our years of educational 
progress we have neglected to give to our boys and girls the opportu- 
nity to acquire knowledge which ranks in importance with reading, 
writing and arithmetic in the development of the child. It took the war 
and the world-wide shortage of food to open our eyes to this fact. Now, 
at last, the children of the United States are given the chance for the 
mental, moral and physical development that comes from learning to 
produce food from the soil. 

As long ago as the spring of nineteen hundred and fourteen the 
Bureau of Education undertook to establish supervised gardens in 
connection with the public schools. Progress was hampered by a lack 
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of adequate funds, which made it impossible at that time to carry on the 
work on a nation-wide scale. It was due to the war and President 
Wilson’s national security and defense appropriation, from which he 
set aside a sum for the use of the United States School Garden Army, 
that the work is now being extended. 

The Bureau of Education is putting in operation a plan author- 
ized by Secretary Franklin K. Lane of the Department of the In- 
terior, to enlist the children of the elementary grade schools and the 
junior high schools of the country in the United States School Garden 
Army. The purpose is threefold: To increase food production; to 
train our boys and girls in thrift, industry, service, responsibility and 
patriotism, and to nationalize, unify and extend the garden work 
now being carried on by the schoolchildren of the country. 

This movement, under the present plan, was begun in March of 
this year. It has been received with enthusiasm and has been marked 
by economic success. One-and-a-half million boys and girls are en- 
rolled in the service. The children were organized in companies with 
a captain and lieutenants, and expert teachers supervised the work. 
Garden food was made to grow on more than siaty thousand city 
acres of home and vacant lots, and one-and-a-half million children 
were given wholesome occupation during the summer months. 


HE United States School Garden Army is directed from Wash- 

ington. In addition to the General Director, Dr. J. H. Francis, 

there are regional directors and assistant regional directors. The 
director of each group of States prepares special instructions in gar- 
dening suited to the soil and climate. These instructions are published 
in leaflet form and are available for all who wish to use them in con- 
nection with children’s gardens. An outline is also published of a 
course of study in gardening to prepare supervisors and teachers for 
the work. 

The children in the School Garden Army are organized in com- 
panies with a captain and two lieutenants. These officers assist the 
teachers in inspecting gardens, encouraging the members of their com- 
pany to be responsible workers, and in arranging for garden exhibits, 
pageants and other forms of suitable entertamment. The insignia of 
the Garden Army consists of a double bronze bar for the captain, a 
single bronze bar with two stars in the border for the first lieutenant, 
and one star for the second lieutenant, and a combination bronze and 
black enamel bar for the privates. 


HIS coming summer it is hoped that every community in every 

I State will follow the example of Richmond, Indiana, where one 
hundred per cent of the schoolchildren had home gardens under 
school supervision. There were two thousand three hundred and 
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seventy-three boys and girls from all the grades below the junior high 
school. Even the kindergarten had the good fortune to be included. 
The Assistant Regional Director, Mr. Everett L. Murphy, who super- 
vised the work says: 

“Every one of these boys and girls grew plants for transplanting 
with the assistance of their teacher; twenty-two thousand, seven hun- 
dred and sixty-one plants were grown. They were grown in the win- 
dow-boxes in the schoolrooms. The soil was brought in, prepared, 
seeds planted, and plants watered and cultivated by the pupils them- 
selves. When the plants were ready to be transplanted into gardens, 
they were divided among the pupils, taken home and made to produce. 

“We had a schoolchildren’s vegetable market this summer. I 
struck upon the idea of this market after school was out, because I 
learned of boys’ and girls’ difficulties in peddling baskets and little 
wagons of their produce from house to house. I wrote a circular 
letter to only the captains of our School Garden Army. I asked 
them to tell their first and second lieutenants to come with them to 
a meeting at the Commercial Club. There were one hundred and 
eighty officers. One hundred and forty were present. The letter was 
sent to only sixty (the captains). The Commercial Club assembly 
room was filled with these officers. 

“The matter of the market was discussed. These officers were 
asked to inform the ‘private soldiers’ under them that the first school- 
children’s market would be held at a certain time and place, and asked 
to see that the produce was brought to the market. The pupils and 
produce came, and the market ran successfully all summer. 

“The average number of pupils selling on one day was thirty-five. 
The highest sale was seven dollars and seven cents. The smallest sale 
ten cents. The average sales per pupil three dollars. Some of these 
pupils bought clothes, bicycles, books, thrift stamps, and one girl said 
she was taking piano lessons with the money. Many of these children 
made twenty to twenty-five dollars during the six weeks of the market. 

“Tf each child’s home garden averaged a net income of five dollars, 
which I believe is conservative, the net value of products was around 
ten thousand dollars.” 


ISS ETHEL GOWANS reports for last summer’s home 
M gardens in nine southern States. The receipts amounted to 
one hundred and thirty-two thousand, seven hundred and 
eighty-four dollars. In addition, one hundred and eighty-two thou- 
sand quarts of vegetables were canned. The cities where the work has 
been done are: Concord and Greensboro, S. C.; Danville and Lynch- 
burg, Va.; Durham, Raleigh and Goldsborough, N. C.; and Morris- 
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GARDENING FOR EVERY CHILD 


town and Chattanooga, Tenn. In these nine cities forty-three teachers 
were at work directing home gardens between March first and No- 
vember fifteenth, the period covered by the report. These teachers 
made a total of twenty-seven thousand, six hundred and eighty-three 
visits to gardens, or an average of six hundred and forty-three per 
teacher. They had under their supervision seven thousand, eight hun- 
dred and sixty-nine school gardeners, with an aggregate acreage of five 
hundred and one. The total expenditures for the gardens were seven- 
teen thousand, five hundred and fifty-one dollars and receipts were 
one hundred and fifty thousand, three hundred and thirty-five dollars. 

A report of the school-supervised garden work, averaged from the 
many received, shows that a company of one hundred and fifty chil- 
dren, cultivating fifteen acres in individual gardens of one-tenth of 
an acre for each child, produced one thousand, eight hundred and 
seventy-five dollars worth of food for home use. In addition, vege- 
tables were canned and dried and sold to the amount of six hundred and 
seventy-five dollars. The total cost of the gardens and teachers’ 
salary, seeds, tools and fertilizers was seven hundred and fifty dollars. 
This leaves a balance of one thousand, eight hundred dollars and is a 
fair example of what the children can do to increase the nation’s food. 


' N ‘i have grown so accustomed to the “Food will win the war” 
idea that, now the war is ended, we are in danger of thinking 
that the food crisis is past. This is not true. The world- 

wide shortage in supply still continues and there is actual or prospec- 

tive famine in many lands. We must continue to feed our own peo- 
ple. We must continue to help our allies, and we must help feed liber- 
ated peoples—a new charge on us. When it is a question of food no 
argument is possible. Those who have food must divide with the 
hungry. Mr. Hoover writes: 

“To the Members of the United States School Garden Army: 

“The work that you have done duiing the past months of war has 
been no small contribution to the great cause of humanity. The actual 
food produced in the school gardens was of material help by making 
possible a saving of staple foods available for export to our men abroad 
and the Allies, thus giving them just that much more of the food so 
vital to them. The growing of supplies for local use was also a definite 
assistance in relieving the strain upon our railroads. The example 
set by you in your undertaking has stimulated and inspired others to 
produce where they had not produced before. It would be a matter 
of regret if this work should not go on. America’s food obligation to 
the stricken countries is great and affords no less an opportunity to 
help than during the past season.” 
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G ‘enefit garde FRANKLIN K. LANE, in speaking of the 
benefit gardening is to the child, says: ‘We need a school sys- 
tem that depends less on memorizing from books—the Chinese 
method—and depends more on inquiry, search and actual doing. We 
need to tie school life with home life and to prove the utility of what 
we learn by practical illustrations taken out of the life of the child. 
School supervised gardening provides this very thing.” 

Great educational opportunities can be offered to our boys and 
girls through supervised garden work. How to produce food from 
the ground is well worth knowing in itself. In addition, this garden 
work trains the children in observation, concentration and respon- 
sibility; it gives them definite ideas of the value of industry, thrift 
and money. While they are getting actual material food from the 
soil, they are also learning things, the value of which cannot be meas- 
ured in bushels and pounds, in dollars and cents. The United States 
Commissioner of Education, Dr. P. P. Claxton, says: 

“One of the most vital things that the child will learn from his 
garden work is a fundamental principle of morality—that everyone 
should contribute to his own support by some kind of honest, intelli- 
gent and productive labor.” 

In other words, the child learns that he must not grow up to be a 
parasite, and that labor, whether with the hands or the head, is an 
honor to the laborer. 

Under sympathetic guidance the child learns to see in his gar- 
den far more than just soil and weeds and vegetables. He sees how 
nature sets in operation for man the vital elemental forces of the uni- 
verse: water, air, sun, mineral and chemical elements; the reproductive 
power of the seed; the recurrent miracle of life springing from the 
sprouting grains; how nature furnishes soil for all plants for our needs, 
from the green grass for the grazing cattle to the ripened head of wheat 
for the staff of life, and from the spring of parsley in his little garden to 
the giant sequoias in the western forests. And while these boys and 
girls of ours, by their labor in their gardens, are gaining a first-hand 
knowledge of nature’s ways, there will grow in their consciousness a 
reverence for the soil and all its products. Trees and flowers and all 
the natural beauty of the landscape will be things for them to cherish 
and protect. 


ND so it must be kept in mind that gardening for children is dis- 
tinctly an educational matter. Dr. J. H. Francis, Director of 
the U.S. S. G. A., says: 


“The success and permanency of our school gardening and school- 
(Continued on page 521) 
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FLOWERING SHRUBS! ‘“‘HARBINGERS OF 
KAS 


'y OST generous of bloomers are the shrubs which hold 






out their fair flowers within easy reach of our hand 
DA and eye neither asking us to lift our vision to lofty 
heights to behold their beauty nor to stoop to the 
ground in order to pick a blossom. In this world 
midway between earth and sky where they bloom, 
we find some of the fairest flowers as far as individual form is con- 
cerned, in the whole flower kingdom, and we find, also, the greatest 
largesse of bloom. Every slender branch will be covered from tip to 
crotch with fragrant color until scarce a leaf will be seen. Even 
before spring has time to develop a single leaf, many shrubs put forth 
their flowers. The earliest spring colors are white and yellow. The 
shad-bush so quickly unfurls its white feathery flowers that the snow 
is often caught upon them. Forsythia also often finds its yellow cups 
full of soft late snow. 

Shrubs are among the most important factors of garden planting 
and building, not only because they form a background for all flowers, 
are a link between trees and flowers, but because they are indispensable 
in the composition of all garden pictures. In growth they are both 
regular and irregular, offering a wide range of form for the garden 
architect to deal with. They grow rapidly and there are varieties 
beyond count. Flowering shrubs are used chiefly at the base of 
houses, as mass plantings along driveways and as hedges. America 
is rich in native shrubs. Our dogwood cannot be excelled for spring 
show, our mountain laurel, azaleas and rhododendrons are famous 
the world over for beauty. All old-fashioned gardens had a lilac, 
syringa bush, weigelia, snowball and deutzia. 

The viburnum with its sharply veined leaves, conspicuous flowers 
and brilliant sea-pods can hardly be excelled for beauty and general 
usefulness, and all the birds als like it. Berberis, althaea, kerria 
and privet are called upon for low walls, hedges and screens. Cra- 
taegus, dapne and ilex are useful evergreen shrubs for similar po- 
sitions. Shrubs are as a rule long-lived and hardy. 

Among shrubs used for display in large estates, in ornamenting 
roadways or to soften the foundation of a house, a few evergreens are 
generally introduced. The perpetual green is grateful during the 
winter. In the summer-time this dark note makes effective accent. 
Some shrubs have bright yellow or red branches and those make a 
charming tracery against winter snows and give a little color in dull 
gray days. As a general rule shrubs should be pruned immediately 
after flowering, though the wishes of each species should be consulted 
for perfect results. 
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“VESTERDAY THE TWIG WAS BROWN AND BARE; 
TO-DAY THE GLINT OF GREEN IS THERE; 
rO-MORROW WILL BE LEAFLETS SPARE; 

I KNOW NO THINGS SO WONDROUS FAIR; 

NO MIRACLE SO STRANGELY RARE. 


I WONDER WHAT WILL NEXT BE THERE!” 
L. H. BAILEY. 











“DAFFODILS, THAT COME 
BEFORE THE SWALLOW 
DARES AND TAKE THE 
WINDS OF MARCH WITH 
BEAUTY.” 

SHAKESPEARE. 












“AND 
DEN, 

WHERE LITTLE BREEZES 
RUN, 

THE GOLDEN DAFFODILLIES 

ARE BLOWING IN THE SUN.” 


BLISS CARMAN 





IN MY SISTER’S GAR 














“LO, THE WINTER IS PAST,” IS THE MESSAGE 
OF FLOWERING BULBS 


OWDROPS with their lovely heart-shaped seals of 
green tipping each pale white petal, respond so 
promptly to the bluebird’s spring call that they seem like 
flakes left by the vanishing snow. ‘They. are the very 
2 spirit of spring—tender, exquisite, with only enough of 

<2a¢=J1) the material in their fair white bodies to make them visi- 
ble to our earth-tuned eyes. Every garden should plant a few bulbs 
of these lovely things and also some of their relatives that so bravely 
push back the winter. Part of the pleasure of growing bulbs is that 
they may be planted in the fall, when gardeners are tucking their 
plants away to sleep, knowing that the time of awakening will not be 
very far off. Crocuses, anemones, cyclamen, scillas, frittilarias, Star 
of Bethlehem, Poet narcissus, hyacinths, tulips, valley lilies and 
daffodils are beautiful children of the spring that every one can have. 

The newest way to treat bulb gardens is to plant in between the 
bulbs, annual, low-growing flowers. In this way there will be con- 
tinuous bloom from earliest spring until late fall. In the first place 
bulbs should be selected from the three main groups popularly known 
as very early, early and late. The Darwin tulips make a splendid 
showing the last two weeks of May. Cottage tulips, such as Dainty 
Maid, Orange King, Scarlet Emperor precede the Darwins. First 
of all to bloom are the single tulips. After the brilliant Parrot tulips 
come the Breeders. They are tall and should be planted at the back 
of the bulb border. 

Daffodils are cheap and wonderfully spring-like in color. Trum- 
pet, Emperor, Poet come in many varieties. With them are occasion- 
ally planted the Barri daffodils. The blue Glory-of-the-snow, the 
scillas and the snowdrop look their best in the grass or at the foot of 
trees. Crocuses will grow almost any place. 

To get good color in the bulb garden one must plan carefully. 
With the purple hyacinths plant violet Aubrietias and Heliotrope. 
With pink hyacinths plant the white rockcress. With pink Darwin 
tulips plant the white rockcress and the pink English daisy. With 
pink tulips or pink hyacinths plant the blue forget-me-not. Yellow 
tulips or daffodils could be combined with yellow or orange Iceland 
poppies and golden primrose. With purple bulbs such as hyacinths 
use violet and purple pansies. Primrose, dwarf phlox and arabis are 
good carpeting flowers. 

Another good suggestion for obtaining continuous bloom in the 
bulb bed is to plant the lilies (the St. Bruno, Japanese or tiger lilies) , 
poppies, asters or gladioli in between the bulbs. Some people like 
to make a ground cover of ivy, vinca or creeping roses. 
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GLADIOLI: SWORD-LILIES FOR EVERY 
GARDEN: BY HATTIE E. PHELPS 


=SLADIOLUS is one of the easiest flowers to grow and 
one of the most satisfactory. Its culture is the very 
H simplest. Buy as many varieties as you can afford. 
Plant any time from April to July in any fair good 
soil, well spaded. Set bulbs two to four inches deep 
#| in rows eight to twelve inches apart and three inches 
4 apart in the rows, or for “masses” set four inches 
aeeeeeeors aparteach way. Plant in full sun and keep free from 
weeds. A liberal application of well rotted manure should be dug 
into the soil but do not let fresh manure touch the bulbs as it might 
cause them to rot. By successive plantings a continuous succession 
of flowers may be enjoyed until frost. Water liberally while the 
weather is dry, especially when the buds and flowers are forming. 

A good way to secure a long season of bloom is to set the first 
bulbs eight inches apart each way and then two weeks later fill in be- 
tween with more bulbs. It is well to give each plant a little support. 
Stout wires two or two and one-half feet long are good to use. ‘Two 
plants can be tied to each wire. 

When the plants are ripened off in the fall the bulbs should be 
lifted and stored for winter. If the bulbs are named varieties and 
one wishes to keep them separate, put each kind into a paper sack 
after the name is written on the sack. Cut the top two or three 
inches from the bulb, remove the old bulb and all roots. Put the 
little bulblets into the sack also, and then put the sacks where they 
will not freeze. The bulbs and especially the little bulblets should 
not be allowed to become too dry. For that reason the cellar, if not 
too damp is a good place to keep them. In spring, plant the bulblets 
in a drill like peas and afterward treat like flowering bulbs. In two 
years they will be producing flowers like the parent bulb. 

Some of the best new varieties are: Empress of India, very dark 
red, buds black; War, large well opened flower, deep blood red; Baron 
Hulot, rich indigo blue; Schwaben, giant flowered clear yellow with 
brown spots; Niagara, immense flower of soft yellow tinged with pink; 
Dawn, creamed edged with soft pink; Peace, white and very large; 
Cardinal, clear and intense cardinal-scarlet; Kunderdi Glory, creamy 
apricot red markings, five feet tall; Giant white, white of great size and 
substance; Orange Glory, orange colored with cream throat; Ruffled 
Dr. Parkhurst, dark brilliant red, white mettled throat; Torchlight, 
flaming scarlet, throat spotted white; Princeps, rich crimson with white 
spots on lower petals; Mrs. Frank Pendleton, immense salmon pink, 
blotched blood red; Lavender Queen, lavender and lilac; Primulus 
Hybrids, mixed sulphur and yellow. 
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SWORD-LILLIES IS WHAT OUR 
GRANDMOTHERS CALLED GLADI 
OLI AND THE NAME SEEMS FIT 
TING, FOR THE LONG LEAVES 
ARE DECIDEDLY SWORD SHAPE 
AND THE BRILLIANT BLOSSOMS 
FORMED QUITE LIKE LILLIES 


GLADIOLUS IS OFTEN NICK 
NAMED “GLAD,” AND IT IS SAID 
THAT IT MAKES PEOPLE GLAD 
TO GROW THESE HARLEQUIN 
FLOWERS, FOR THEY ALWAYS 
GIVE SATISFACTION. 








H | “LIKE FAIRY LAMPS YE LIGHT 
THE GARDEN BED 
WITH TENDER RUBY GLOW. 
NOT ANY FLOWEES THAT BLOW 
CAN MATCH THE GLORY OF YOUR 
GLEAMING RED.” 
JOHN RUSSELL HAYES. 


“BUT SWEETER FAR, IN 
THIS OLD GARDEN.- 
CLOSE 

TO LOITER ’MID' THE 
LOVELY OLD - TIME 
FLOWERS, 

TO BREATHE THE SCENT OF 

POPPIES AND THE ROSE, 

AND WITH OLD POETS 
PASS THE PEACEFUL 
HOURS.” 
JOHN RUSSELL HAYES. 

























“THE GARDEN OF DELIGHT,” CREATED 
WITH SEEDS 


Are me IHL AT shall we plant for the summer, my boy? Seeds 
Mee wee) of enchantment and seedlings of joy.” It has been 
said that no book holds more potent a spell of joy 
than a flower catalogue. But even the seedmen’s 
catalogues with their bright colors and promises of 
glories to come cannot touch the real satisfaction that 
comes from witnessing the miracle performed by small brown seeds. 
Gardens cannot be really perfect without the help of annuals. They 
are so accommodating, so swift to respond to your desire, so showy 
and cheerful and hardy that they are counted among the indispensa- 
bles. Annuals are used chiefly to fill in gaps, not only of color but of 
foliage, for the foliage of annual plants is often beautiful even when 
the time of blooming is past. With annuals one corrects all mis- 
takes in planting or colors, and they are depended upon to make the 
great display of color in an accommodating, gracious, lovable way, 
while the more dignified perennials are getting ready to bloom. An- 
nuals naturally group themselves into three divisions; hardy, which 
are sown in open ground where they are to stay; half-hardy, which 
must be sown in early spring in a cold frame or box and then set out 
when the weather permits, and the tender, which are started in early 
winter in greenhouses, put into pots and later set in the open ground. 
Success with annuals depends upon the quality of the seed as 
much as anything. Seed should be purchased only from the most 
established and reliable seedman. General directions about the depth 
of planting is to cover them four or five times their own size. Some 
people advocate scattering a layer of sand in the trench or upon the 
flat in which seeds are sown, then covering with soil, patting it down 
firmly. It is a good plan to put a little brush over a freshly planted 
seedbed so that heavy rains will not wash the seeds away. As soon as 
the seedlings come up they must be kept well weeded for the weeds take 
away from the vitality of the plant. After blooming is over, heads 
must be cut back and not allowed to take the strength from the seed. 
Annual vines are extensively called upon to cover trellises, arbors 
and hedges, while the slow-growing perennials are getting established. 
Many of our best colors are found among the annuals, and the great 
majority of flowers that are freely picked for the house belong also in 
this group. There are a number of whites such as alyssum, stock, 
phlox, poppies and baby’s breath, and cheerful yellows, such as calen- 
dulas, marigolds, nasturiums, zinnias, calliopsis, some beautiful blues 
as ageratum, centaurea, lobelia, asters, and a number of reds and pinks 
such as poppies, lady’s slipper, stock, sweet pea and sweet William. 
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HOW THE ARCH ADDS A HIGH EC- 
STATIC BEAUTY TO THE GARDEN 


HE first thought of using an arch as a garden fea- 
ture came perhaps from the delight of walking 
through the naturally pleached groves. Nature, from 
whom all our garden ideals are gathered, has a happy 
way of wreathing topmost branches with blossoming 
vines, binding them together in the form of an arch. 

Many generations ago an English gardener had the in- 

spiration to plant an avenue of tall and slender trees, binding 

them together at the tops until they made a “pleached ally” as de- 

lightful to walk through as that created by nature. The English 

gardeners gave us the idea of making walks of fruit trees, rose 

vines or wistaria drawn together so that they make a natural arbor 

in which sunshine and shadow play together as freely as in the groves 
of nature’s creating. 

Garden history does not tell of the first attempt to support a vine 
upon an “arbor of carpentry,” but we cannot help thinking this grace- 
ful device was introduced into a garden as soon as man began to plant 
a garden about his house. A trellised arch covered with blossoming 
roses creates a sense of romance and beauty whether it is over a path, 
a seat or a doorway. 

An archway covered with flowers, over a bench, gives just the 
sense of privacy that people love in a garden. Modern garden-archi- 
tects place an arched seat where from its vantage point one can en- 
joy the best views of a garden. An arched seat of white or green 
lattice-work at the end of a path or a lattice arch without a seat, 
sprung from side to side of a path is a garden feature easy to acquire. 
Such structures do not require expensive workmanship. Even an 
amateur is able to make a simple trellis arch of rustic or of wood. 

Sometimes on large estates arches of iron pipe are used because 
of their strength. Unless, however, they are entirely covered with 
vines they are unsightly objects. Arches of iron pipe are at their best 
when springing across a wide walk or driveway because they combine 
airiness with strength. A wooden arch of such dimensions would be 
very expensive, and look too heavy. 

The lattice arches such as were common features of Colonial gar- 
dens were generally made with strips of wood set diagonally instead 
of in squares as is the vogue to-day. These diagonally formed arches 
are, therefore, far more suitable for old-fashioned gardens than any 
other kind. In Colonial gardens arches were of a simple curve, to-day 
we have the centre of the curve lifted to a point, or the top squared 
somewhat after the model of the torii which stands before the temple 
gardens in Japan. Either form is decorative and suitable for our mod- 
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“SO BRIGHT AND LOVELY IS THE DEAR OLD PLACE, 
IT SEEMS AS THOUGH THE COUNTRY’S VERY HEART 
WERE CENTERED HERE.” 


JOHN RUSSELL HAYES. 











THE TRELLISED ARBOR, 


SEE 


AND THE ROSES CRIMSON GLOW.” 


“I CAN 
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“A SWEET SECLUSION THIS OF SUN AND SHADE, 

A CALM ASYLUM FROM THE BUSY WORLD, 

WHERE GREED AND RESTLESS CARE DO NE’ER 
INVADE.” 


JOHN RUSSELL HAYES, 




















“A VINE-ROOFED ARBOR 
WITH A LEAF-TILED FLOOR.” 









































THE ARCH AND GARDEN LOVELINESS 


ern gardens. The principal need is to get the correct proportions. 

There are innumerable uses for this form of garden architecture 
besides that of making a beautiful walk. An arch has almost ecstatic 
effect when placed at the head of a small flight of steps leading into 
the garden from the street entrance. We have seen them in California 
placed over a flight of stairs leading up a hillside, at intervals of ten or 
twelve feet so that the entire pathway to the top was beneath a fragrant 
bower. Here and there seats were placed where guests could rest and 
enjoy the picture of beauty. Simple archways are extremely beauti- 
ful and decorative springing over the entrance doorway of a house. 
Many arbors are little more than a series of arches connected with lat- 
tice strips. These old-fashioned arbors are well adapted as support 
for grape-vines, and make an outdoor room of great beauty. 

The ideal vine for garden arches is the rose, and the horticulturist 
has given us many varieties from which we may choose. The Ameri- 
can pillar, a beautiful pink and the hybrid perpetual American Beauty 
are prime favorites and need no recommendation for their charms and 
worth are known to every creator of gardens. Coquina, a single pink 
rose of fine form; Lucille, a double flowered salmon pink rose of the 
rambler type; Paradise, a single pink; Lion Rambler; the popular 
hybrid Wichuraiana, Dorothy Perkins, known to every gardenmaker, 
and the lovely Silver Moon which is so like the Cherokee rose of the 
west and south, are all hardy in Eastern gardens. The climbing 
hybrid teas are not dependable bloomers though very beautiful and 
quite worth while trying. Ards Rover is a hardy perpetual crimson 
rose of great beauty that blossoms only in the spring. In the west we 
have the lovely yellow and orange “cloth-of-gold” and the cream and 
pale yellow “shower-of-gold,” the yellow Marechal Niel, the creamy 
yellow Belle Lyonnaise and the lovely buff and orange Gloire de 
Dijon. With these favorites also are innumerable Banksias, pink 
and white Cherokees and the lovely pink Romona. 

Arched hedges can be made of these flowers simply by giving 
them a support of rustic or of wire mesh. Sometimes these roses are 
planted at the foot of posts joined at the top with a chain so that hedges 
become one continuous arcade of blooming roses. 

The wistaria, grape, trumpet creeper, honeysuckle, clematis fall 
into line of popularity next to the'roses. There is a vast family of 
annual climbers like the hop, gourd, scarlet runner, morning glory, 
canary vine, kudsu and Dutchman’s pipe that garden lovers plant 
to cover a too conspicuous archway. Our native bittersweet is one 
of the loveliest things for suburban gardens. Woodbine, wild cucum- 
ber, wild hop, wild grape, even the running blackberry vine are all 


effective when lifted into our gardens. 
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HOME TREATMENT OF SHELL SHOCK: THE 
NEED OF WISDOM AND SYMPATHY TO HELP 
RECOVERY: NO. 5: BY MARY C. JARRETT 


Chief of Special Service, Psychopathic Department, Boston State Hospital 


HEN we talk of shell shock we must make sure to 
begin with whether we are using the term in a quasi- 
medical sense to mean a neurosis brought on by the 
shock of a shell explosion on the battle-front or in the 
sense in which it has come to be used by the public to 
include all nervous and mental disorders developing in 
the course of army service. It is in the latter sense 

only that it profits the layman to consider the subject, for the exact 
nature of these disorders can be determined only by physicians trained 
in psychiatry and then only after painstaking study of each case; and 
indeed cases that seemed even to the physician to be the result of shell- 
explosion have been found upon closer examination to be of a different 
nature and therefore to require different treatment. As we meet 
the evidences of nervous and mental disease among discharged soldiers, 
we shall have no means of knowing whether the trouble is shell shock 
in the exact sense or some other form of disorder which the strain of 
military life brought on. The layman, who wishes to give his sympathy 
and help to the men who went out to meet the terrible ordeal of this 
war, is not concerned with the exact cause of the soldier’s disability; 
and the men who received their injuries in the training camps deserve 
from us the same consideration as those who happened to be sent to 
the front. 

All the forms of mental disease that are known in civil life are 
to be found among our soldiers, both those who have fought overseas 
and those who have striven here to prepare for the fight. Men who 
had latent tendencies to these diseases have got into the army in spite 
of the care taken by the War Department, through the examinations 
of psychiatrists, to protect them by exclusion, and under widely vary- 
ing conditions have developed acute disorders. That is, some men have 
very serious conditions brought on by a slight exciting cause, while 
others under the severest provocation received injuries that yield readi- 
ly to treatment. The layman can not judge of the severity of the 
man’s condition either by the cause that apparently produced it or by 
the symptoms that he exhibits. 

The only possible way to deal wisely with a case of nervous or 
mental disease is through an understanding of that particular indi- 
vidual’s trouble received from a skilled psychiatrist. Unfortunately 
psychiatrists are scarce, even though numbers of them have been 
trained by the army medical service during the war, and dispensaries 
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ENCOURAGING THE SHELL-SHOCK MAN 


for mental disease are still conspicuously rare. For these reasons, for 
lack of guidance, there is bound to be a great deal of blundering in 
the care of discharged soldiers with this sort of disability. On the 
whole there is less danger of harming the men by doing too little for 
them than by doing too much. The danger of having the patient con- 
tent with a state of invalidism is peculiarly present in these cases. In 
some types of mental disease the root of the whole trouble is the pa- 
tient’s own conviction that he can not get well. By this belief he pro- 
tects himself from doing things that are hard for him and that he nat- 
urally dreads. If he is treated by other people as a sick man, his be- 
lief is continually being confirmed and more stubbornly held; so that, 
unless we know from a physician the nature of the trouble and the 
treatment it requires, it is wiser to do nothing. Mistaken treatment 
is the worst indness. We recognize this principle readily when 
it comes to physical disease,—to give the wrong drug to a sick patient 
is regarded as almost crimnal; but the poison of mistaken kindness 
is dispersed freely and without hesitation to sufferers from mental dis- 
ease. This is not exactly our fault, for the layman does not even know, 
in his complete ignorance of mental disease, the importance of stopping 
to think whether the treatment he is giving is beneficial or the contrary. 
He does not even realize that he is giving treatment, for as a rule he 
does not know that his attitude toward the patient, his conversation 
with him, the ideas he expresses about this condition, are a part of 
therapy. In physical disease, we know we must get a doctor and we 
follow his directions carefully, but in mental disease we rely on our 
“common-sense.” Now common-sense is a splendid aide to the physi- 
cian, but is no more fit to be trusted with the entire care of the patient 
in mental disease than in physical disease. 


HEN we realize that misdirected treatment may make all the 
difference between competency and a life of invalidism for 
the young soldier, it is clear that all possible pains should be 

taken to secure proper medical advice. The men will not be discharged 
from the military hospitals until they are well, but relapses and un- 
expected recurrences of symptoms may be looked for in many cases. 
Certain types of disorder, moreover, are more or less chronic and while 
not incapacitating a man for the functions of daily life, may require 
some treatment for a long time. In other cases, some manifestation of 
disease may be expected throughout life, calling for continuous care. 
It is important for the closer associates of a man to know which of 
these contingencies to be prepared to meet, not only in the immediate 
present but in the future. 

Besides the recovered cases of shell shock, there will be men suf- 
fering from mental disease, temporary or chronic, who will need pro- 
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ENCOURAGING THE SHELL-SHOCK MAN 


longed treatment in hospitals, the so-called insane patients, for whom 
the government must provide prolonged hospital care. Moreover, we 
must expect neuroses in men discharged for physical disability, cases 
in which the nervous or mental symptoms may not appear until after 
the man’s discharge. It may be well to review briefly what provision 
for psychopathic cases already exists, in order to point out how com- 
pletely en our present institutions are to meet either the war 
situation or the current civilian need. There are one hundred and 
fifty-six state hospitals for mental disease in all the states of this coun- 
try. Many of these hospitals are constantly overcrowded. For ob- 
servation and treatment of early cases of mental disease and cases of 
neuroses not suitable for admission to the state hospitals there are six 
psychopathic hospitals and eleven psychopathic wards in the country. 
Provision for out-patient treatment is so rare that a mental clinic in 
any community is a conspicuous institution. Compare the seventy- 
three mental dispensaries and out-patient departments, which is the 
total number that the office of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene has been able to discover, fifty-nine of which are in New 
York and Massachusetts, with the existing innumerable clinics for 
bodily diseases. 

At one of the cantonments the medical officer in charge of the 
psychiatric ward said that men were being discharged continually from 
his ward who should have out-patient treatment. When I asked if 
any arrangement was made for them to receive it, he said, “You know 
there aren’t any out-patient departments where these men come from 
to send them to. What can you do?” A young man found to have 
neurosyphilis and discharged from the army camp goes home and pos- 
sibly continues to develop general paresis, unless he has the rare 
faculty of realizing his condition and discovering for himself a physi- 
cian qualified to treat him; and the man suffering from a neurosis dis- 
charged from service even if he has the gift of initiative will probably 
not be able to find a physician to treat him. This is the situation that 
we shall have to change if we are to be prepared in the future to care 
for war neuroses. The answer is an increase of psychiatric clinics. 


HE men who have been overseas and returned to the military 
hospitals will have the advantage of men who have been dis- 
charged from camp hospitals, for the War Department and the 
Red Cross are rapidly developing a plan of codperation by which the 
man discharged recovered from the hospital may be put in touch with 
medical advice when he needs it, and his family instructed in the proper 
treatment for his trouble. A reconstruction aide in the hospital, who is 
a social worker, informs the social worker of the local Home Service 
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ENCOURAGING THE SHELL-SHOCK MAN 


who knows the family. By this means it will be possible for every 
family intelligent enough to receive instruction to be properly advised, 
and also to be assisted in making any necessary arrangements for suit- 
able care for the man on his return. 

The great danger for the psychopathic patient is that the symp- 
toms of his disease will be mistaken for evidence of bad disposition or 
weakness of character. The sick man is apt to be blamed for conduct 
that is as surely the result of disease processes as fever or inflammation 
are. Such symptoms as irritability, indifference or apathy, excitabil- 
ity, boastfulness, unreasonable “blues,” self-absorption, which often 
appear in all of us in mild degree, we find it very hard to think of as 
signs of illness and to treat objectively. In the first place they interfere 
with our comfort and involuntarily we react to them with annoyance 
or indignation, with a feeling that so-and-so ought not to behave that 
way. This subjective way of looking at the matter takes our attention 
from the fact that this undesirable behavior is a sickness that demands 
patient care. For the present the soldier who shows signs of disease 
will probably not lack attention. His greatest danger for awhile will 
be that he will receive too much attention of a misguided sort, and will 
find a state of invalidism pleasant on the whole; for even the best- 
hearted man is susceptible to the subtle effect of an overdose of sym- 
pathy. 

But on the whole we may expect for the present, under the influ- 
ence of the instruction that goes out from the Government and the Red 
Cross and the Mental Hygiene Committee, that the men will be treated 
with that combination of sympathy and firmness which best helps re- 
covery. It is in the future, when happily the war may be somewhat 
forgotten and the thoughts of all men are bent upon constructive 
activities, that the men who still carry scars of mental shock or who 
are liable to occasional relapses, will be in danger or receiving the judg- 
ment of the moralist when they need the treatment of the physician. 
Indeed, it is not even certain that the physician, unless he is a psychia- 
trist, will understand the nature of mental and nervous symptoms. 
Psychiatrists lament that the medical profession do not understand 
neuroses at their true value and frequently regard “imaginary” symp- 
toms as “non-existent.” In addition to those symptoms referred to 
above, which appear as traits of personality, there are specific effects 
such as trembling, paralysis, mutism, stammering, blindness for which 
no physical reason exists. These are in a sense imaginary if you like, 
that is, they are not real results of injured tissue, but they are not in 
any sense non-existent. The disease that causes them is a real fact 
and not at all imaginary. 
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THE FARMER OF THE FUTURE 


The unintelligent and unsympathetic attitude of the public toward 
neuroses in the past which often resulted in a feeling of dread or even 
of repulsion seems to be rapidly changing under the influence of sym- 
pathy for the soldiers and the spread of knowledge of these disorders 
due to the increased number caused by the war. In every possible 
way this new knowledge should be increased and spread, so that not 
only our soldiers now shall receive just and helpful treatment, but that 
civilian sufferers who have in the past too often met neglect and un- 
kindness shall share the benefit of a more enlightened public opinion ; 
and that when the soldiers have again become civilians, and the cause 
of the neurosis that has left traces or at times recurs is lost sight of, 


they may be spared the injustice of an uncomprehending public 
attitude. 


THE FARMER OF THE FUTURE, THE WO- 
MAN’S LAND ARMY IS TRAINING TODAY 


ORE from a sense of neighborly courtesy than a genuine 
desire to have such dubious help as a city girl might 
give, the farmers of Ulster County, New York, con- 
sented to give the Stone Ridge farmerettes a trial. The 
blue-garmented figures moved like garlands of flowers 
over the fields, planting seed, pitching hay, weeding, 
pas fruits and vegetables for market, adding 
greatly to the beauty and joy of the summer. The weary farmer’s 
wives loved to see the girls flitting joyously and efficiently about the 
farm, and soon became enthusiastic supporters of the Woman’s Land 
Army. The serious-minded, capable young women who joined this 
home army proved themselves indispensable as well as a pleasure to 
have about. 

When Mrs. Frances B. Leggett became interested in the return 
of women to the land, she set aside a lovely old farmhouse for the use 
of a farmerette unit. This branch of the Woman’s Land Army of 
America became known as the Ridgely Manor Unit and neighbor- 
hood farmers speedily became converted to this new form of farm 
labor and pronounced the girls faithful, skillful workers. “They 
shirked no hard work,” said one farmer, “in fact they seemed to like 
it, and they have demonstrated not only their ability to do farmwork 
intelligently and rapidly, but their fine sense of patriotism that 
impelled them to spend their vacation in seeking to procure the maxi- 
mum of food products by working in the fields was inspiring to the 

(Continued on page 524) 
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TOUCHSTONE COTTAGE 
AND GARDEN 


DWARD THOMAS in a charming 
little poem asks for “an acre of land 
between the shore and the hills,” 

where he may see the lovely visible earth 
and sky and sea. He says that he wishes a 
garden that “he never need go beyond, well 
hedged and guarded by a few trees.” Such 
words call to mind just such pictures of 
homes as we have striven to embody this 
month in a little house of grey stone and 
shingles that will be known as Touchstone 
House Number Forty Five. It is an un- 
pretentious friendly sort of a house with 
every room open to the sun and an arrange- 
ment that has considered the housewife’s 
comfort and convenience first of all. It is 
just such a house as people in their older 
years would like to associate with childhood 
days, for there is a large garden at the back 
where flowers can grow. 


George Fowler, Architect 


Among the Craftsmen 


The first floor plan shows that the en- 
trance is through a porch that could serve 
as a sitting room in the summer days if the 
house is placed far enough back from the 
street to offer privacy. There is a large 
living room with a fireplace, a dining room 
and kitchen on the first floor. Upstairs 
there are four bedrooms, one of them being, 
as indicated, a maid’s room. If the maid’s 
room is not needed, it is a simple matter to 
have it used for a member of the family. 
The stairway rises from the hall and is met 
on the landing by a small one leading up 
from the kitchen. This arrangement is done 
to save space, cost of building and to obvi- 
ate the necessity of the maid having to pass 
through the main house in going to and 
from her own room. 

The kitchen is arranged for efficient 
working. No unnecessary cris-cross steps 
need be taken in preparing meals, setting 
the table or washing dishes. Dish closets 
are near the sink, the range is on the inner 
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TOUCHSTONE COTTTAGE NO. 45 
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TOUCHSTONE COTTAGE AND GARDEN 
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GARDEN PLAN OF TOUCHSTONE HOUSE 
NO. 45. 


wall, and the icebox is near the service 
porch. At the back of the house is a 
small entrance hall and nearby a closet 
where coats can be hung. The entrance 
to the garden is through this hall onto a 
terrace. 

The plan shows but a small terrace, for 
we make every effort to build inexpensive 
houses, but if one’s means could afford a 
larger one, it could be extended to the 
end of the house. Terrace and floor of 
the front porch should be of tile or flat 
flagstones. The path leading from the 
street entrance to the house should also 
be laid with flagstones set far enough 
apart to permit the grass to grow be- 
tween. This makes a walk that does not 
cut the lawn too severely. The same 
flagstone pathway forms the main walks 
in the garden. The smaller paths that 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
OF TOUCHSTONE 
HOUSE NO. 45. 
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lead around past the hardy border are made 
of stepping stones placed at wider intervals 
so that they do not interfere any more than 
is necessary with the smooth stretch of 
green lawn. The paths through the flower 
beds should be of grass, so that those sitting 
under the pergola will have the full picture 
of flower beds unbroken by pathways. The 
grass paths blend in with the flowers, yet 
permit the worker to move among the beds ’ 
easily. 

Because this is our garden number we 
have made a special feature of the garden 
layout for this Touchstone House Number 
Forty Five. The plan we are showing is 
only one of many that could be made, but 
it gives the prospective builder a chance 
to plan and «speculate. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN OF TOUCHSTONE HOUSE 
NO. 45, 
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New Wall Paper in your home 
means changed surroundings and 
fresh Inspiration for achievement 
in this Wonderful new era. Re- 
paper your home. 





Thibaut’s lovely Wall papers sound 
the new note in wall paper Style— 
they reflect the Spirit of the Dawn- 
ing Future! 


Thibaut’s helpful book, “MODEL 
WALL TREATMENTS”, is free for 
the asking if you give your dealer’s name! 
Profusely illustrated. Will help wonder- 
fully to solve your decorative problems. 
Send for edition “3-T.” Write to-day for 


your copy. Address Department “M.” 


RICHARD E. THIBAUT 
Inc. 


Wall Paper Specialists 
Madison Ave. at 32nd Street 
NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
fBOSTON NEWARK 
96-98 Federal St. 141 Halsey St. 


BROOKLYN WASHINGTON HEIGHTS 
Flatbush & DeKalb Avenues (New York City) 3621 Broadway 


BRONX 
485 Willis Ave. 
The Largest Wall Paper House 
in the World 
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IRISES AND YELLOW LILIES 


1 Each of 12 Broad-leaved Irises ............-.00+: $1.00 BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME 
6 Each of 12 Broad-leaved Irises ...............+.. 4.00 

Dee Oe Oe IE POD 8b Seccc cs ccccccevicvccess -50 Valuable Information. Booklet FREE 
Cee Oe OS NON BD co cccccccvcscdcdscvcsece 2.00 ? 5 : oe 

1 Each of 5 Yellow Day-lilies .............000-e0+ 1.00 What— How To Plant: Roses, Trees 

1 Each of 2 Eulalias and 1 Calamus .............. -50 PLANTS DELIVERED FREE 


Prices include postage. For rates on larger quantities, see price- 


list. A postal card will get it for you. HORTICULTURAL GARDENS, Unadilla, N. Y. 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS, Carterville, Mo. 











IT WILL PAY YOU 


To send me your name for insertion on my mailing list, if 
be mperial ngrabing 0. you would keep in ae with all that is best, in new and rare 


hardy plants and bi 











You will receive ‘rom time to time my descriptive leaflets of 

DESIGNING INCORPORATED HALFTONE & the finest vy ee Gladioli, Dahlias, Darwin Tulips, Iris, 
Peonies an *hlox 

ILLUSTRATING LINE PLATES i render my customers a REAL SERVICE as I buy and give 

a thorough trial to everything that has promise of merit among 

RETOUCHING COLOR PLATES these bulbs and hardy plants, propagating and offering for 
: 2 a sale only the best. 

The illustrations in The Touchstone are a sample of our work RAYMOND M. CHAMPE 
32 Union Square New York Oakland Gardens Walled Lake, Michigan 
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There’s only one motto Theotherman’swinning? = 


You need Then you 
To succeed— Must do 
“BETTER”’ BETTER ! 


In no other way than by repeating this little poem by Cooke, 
could I illustrate so well what it is that has yearly made 


PETERSON ROSES 


beter and still better until now they are freely ack- 
nowledged by rosarians the world over the best that 
are anywhere produced. 

An inborn and ever-increasing love for the rose, com- 
bined with enthusiasm and hard work has produced 
a result which annually brings forth, entirely unsolicited, 
literally hundreds of such letters as follow: 








ry 


Z Gowanda, N. Y., April 24, 1918 ; ‘6A Little Book = 123 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, Bs’ 
= “Of all the rose growers from = June 14, 1918 
= whom I have procured goods, am : ”? “It may interest you to Paton 
= glad to advise that yours show the = About Roses that I ordered roses from five dif- 

healthiest and sturdiest growth, : ferent concerns, and that your 





i 


=> = and furni. sh the greatest number sent on request, 2 plants were far superior to any I : . 
= of blooms.’ : r = received.” 
W. J. Miller. 3 tells you the Harry Simpson. 
: whole story. : 
GEORGE H. PETERSON 
Box 125 Rose and Peony Specialist Fair Lawn, N. J. 
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vorked out from a mere suggestion because 
it gives the mind something to start from. 

With lessening of cost in mind we are 
making the driveway up to the garage of 
two lines of concrete.with grass in between. 
This is an inexpensive form of driveway, 
and it cuts the grass plot less than any 
ther. The tradesmen will find one of the 
concrete tracks admirably suited as a walk 
to the kitchen door. The service yard is 
made large enough to permit an automobile 
to turn about. It should be made of gravel 
and would serve also as a drying yard. 

In order to create an effect of space we 
ave made the garden plan with as long a 
vista as possible, also to give three or four 
irect lines of vision. In the center should 
e either a fountain, bird bath or sundial. 
‘rom either of the two seats indicated or 
‘rom the pergola this sundial will be in the 
foreground, having as a background a glow- 
ng mass of flowers. Space should be 
left for a wide herbaceous border entirely 
round the garden. The pergola can sup- 
ort grapes or roses and be flanked with a 
semi-circle of tall trees or flowering shrubs. 
\ small statuette or standing birdbox could 
be introduced among the shrubbery. Space 
ias been left for a narrow pathway between 
the garage and the flower garden that leads 
o the vegetable garden. 








THE BOY FROM SILVER 
HOLLOW 


(Continued from page 481) 

igainst the light. “I told that little Poole 

girl if she'd bring a pail over I’d give her 

some. milk,” she remarked. 
Ellen turned her back sharply to the win- 
low. She was afraid she might see the 

Poole house with the icy white pall of 

ragedy hanging over it. 

“There goes that Archer boy by to the 
village,” her mother said presently, “the one 
hat’s running the farm over in Silver Hol- 

ow since his mother died.” 
Ellen whirled around on her heel. She 
ran to the window and looked out. It was 
° he; the boy who had looked at her! She 
thought suddenly of the butterfly she had 
seen the day before with its wings shining 

like a thousand jewels. 

“Come, Ellen,’ her mother moved 
abruptly from the window, “There’s the 
dusting to be done.” 

j Ellen followed her obediently. All the 
time she was dusting and later when she 
was eating dinner and later still when she 


THE BOY FROM SILVER HOLLOW 


was washing the dishes she kept singing 
over and over in her thoughts, “That boy 
went by to the village, that boy from Silver 
Hollow. Silver Hollow, beautiful hollow.” 

When the dishes were done she slipped 
out of the house. “Silver Hollow,” she 
sang as she walked up the road, “Beautiful 
Silver Hollow!” 

She came to the wood-road that led over 
the mountain; over the mountain to Silver 
Hollow. 

She paused, her hands pressed to her 
heart. Why did it call her so? Silver 
Hollow—Suppose she should? She gave 
a gay, daring little laugh and started up the 
wood-road. It was very steep and the trees 
met over-head in places. It was like a long 
tunnel filled with a wine-y dark green light. 
Here and there a cluster of toadstools 
gleamed white and bleached and fleshy-cold. 
Ellen’s breath came in gasps. She glanced 
fearfully behind her. She shrank from the 
trees along the way. They watched her 
darkly, they reached out long arms to stop 
her. A hemlock brushed her shoulder, and 
unexpectedly she sobbed ; stood there wide- 
eyed, frightened and sobbing. . 
’ Suddenly she heard something. Voices? 
People talking down there in the Hollow? 
No, no, it was cow-beils; a sleepy, con- 
tented clang of cow bells. In a little while 
she saw the Hollow cradled in the shelter 
of the surrounding mountains and overhung 
by a high silver haze. There was a wide, 
sunny meadow dotted over with grazing 
cows, an orchard, red barns and a low 
weather-blackened house set square in the 
sun against the side of a mountain. 

She took a few steps out into the open. 
Then she laughed and took a few more. She 
had a strange feeling of being very light and 
airy and uncertain. She curled her toes in- 
side her shoes as though she would cling to 
the earth. She put out her arms as though 
seeking for balance. She went further and 
further, each step distinct and counting for 
so much gained. The cows raised their 
heads and looked at her. With a clear, ex- 
cited laugh, she ran like the wind across the 
meadow and up to the house. There she 
stopped in the dooryard. 

The house had a sunny, drowsy, deserted 
look. A big black and white cat was curled 
up asleep on a window-sill. A row of milk 
pans glittered in the sun. A hen and a 
brood of chickens were pecking around the 
rain barrel. 

Ellen took a step toward the door, an- 
other, another. Her heart was beating all 
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THE BOY FROM SILVER HOLLOW 


over her body like warm, silent laugitter. 
She pushed open the door and peered in. 
The kitchen was dim and still. She stepped 
inside. The teakettle on the stove blinked 
at her, the walls were aghast, the spindling 
wooden chairs seemed ready to spring at her 
throat. Ellen laughed and tip-toed about, 
touching things gently and reassuringly. 

In one corner was an old green gilt- 
banded pump with the green knocked off in 
patches, and red showing through. There 
was a yellow cupboard with the doors shut 
square and tight. Above the boarded-in 
fireplace was a shelf holding a glass lamp, 
a lumpish clock, a china deer, a pile of 
books, an almanac and a bottle half full of 
some thick green liquid that caught the sun. 
There was a shot-gun and a pair of rubber- 
boots beside the door. Near one window 
was a table set with heavy white dishes. 
It was set for two, Ellen noticed. That was 
strange. The boy had lived alone since his 
mother died. Ellen stared at those two 
places, fascinated, somehow. A little thrill 
went over her. She reached out her hand 
to touch the dishes nearest her when sud- 
denly she heard footsteps. For an instant 
she stood there, her hand outreached, 
stricken, motionless. Then she turned and 
ran blindly into a little passageway, and 
snuggled into the folds of some clothing that 
hung there. 

The kitchen door opened, and the boy 
stepped into the room. He had his arms 
full of supplies that he had bought in the 
village. He put them down and pulled out 
of his coat pocket a small knobby package 
which he began to unwrap, handling it with 
extraordinary care. The crackling of the 
paper seemed to strike quick and keen upon 
Ellen’s heart. The boy drew forth a flow- 
ered china saucer, held it admiringly in his 
hands for a moment, then took out the cup 
that went with it. He set the cup and 
saucer by one of the places on the table. 
He turned it this way and that. He went to 
the window, pushed the shade up higher, 
and came back and looked at his purchase 
again. 

Then he cleared a space on the table, went 
into another room, returned with a jack- 
knife and a small piece of wood, and sitting 
down with his back to Ellen, set to work 
chipping away at the wood. Endlessly his 
knife bit into it. It seemed to Ellen that she 
could hear the wood give fiber by fiber. 
Ting, ting, ting, the fibers seemed to snap. 

Ellen could not breathe in the passage- 
way. The clothing hanging there smothered 
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her. The darkness was thick and murky 
and pressed around her clingingly. She 
put out her hands as though to beat it away. 
A coat slid down on her head. With a little 
scream she dashed it off and ran out into the 
light. 

The boy sprang to his feet. His face 
went white. He stood grasping the back of 
his chair and staring at her. She shrank 
tremblingly into herself. She could not lift 
her eyes. But she saw as she stood there 
the piece of wood the boy had been working 
upon ; a napkin-ring with a pattern half out- 
lined around it and the intertwined letters 
“E. K,” standing out boldly. 

“E. K.,” Ellen murmured, “Ellen Kip!” 

The boy’s eyes contracted hostilely. He 
put his hand down over the ring of wood. 
“Why did you come ?” he asked. 

Ellen shook her head mutely. Tears 
came into her eyes. 

The boy’s face wavered. “Don’t cry,” he 
said softly, “Don’t cry, Ellen.” He uncov- 
ered the ring of wood and stood looking 
down at it. 

Ellen swayed over to the wall and leaned 
there sobbing quietly. 

The boy did not look at her. His face 
quivere” ‘slessly. Suddenly he sat down 
at the ¢ d began to work, cutting at 
the wood wu trembling uncertain hands. 

Ellen’s sobbing ceased. She looked up 
and saw him there working. All his efforts 
seemed bent upon the “E. K.” “E. K.”; 
Ellen Kip, Ellen Kip— With a strange wild 
little cry that was all triumph, all joy, she 
dashed to the door, ran across the meadows 
and sped up the road into the shelter of the 
woods. 

But after a little while she did not run. 
She walked along with a new, conscious 
dignity and sober steadiness. All the way 
home she walked like this. She entered the 
house quietly. In the kitchen little Linda 
Poole was waiting for the milk which Mrs. 
Kip had gone to the cellar to get for her. 

Ellen stood looking at the child. She 
thought of Mrs. Poole and the baby. Sud- 
denly she opened her arms with a wide, 
fruitful, welcoming gesture. 

“Come, Lindy!” she called, ‘Come 
Lindy !” 

The child’s face up-lifted to her search- 
ingly, yearningly, unbelievingly. Then it 
cleared, it shone with a strange, glad light. 
With a little whimpering cry she ran into 
Ellen’s arms. Ellen caught her up and sat 
down with her in the big, cushioned rocker. 
She began to croon over her. 
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Fs Dollar and a Half’s Worth for $1 
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“oe You have known of the goodly things that have so many years come from the greenhouses $ PS 2 S 
foe of the Tree. Now, we want you to know about its fine vegetable and flower seeds. om Ae eles at Cie Sion 
be We want you to have our new catalogue with its choice seed assortments and offerings in perennials. The catalogue 
$e ~ itself = pd pn i to. ng with a —— for one you include a dollar, we will send you a collection of 
<1 5 vegetable seeds or 15 flower seeds, costing $1.50. You save 50 cents. Or you save a dolls i , q 
eae. same time both vegetable and flower offers. — a oo oo 
“a? VEGETABLES FLOWERS 


This is an assortment made by our seed expert. He says This collection of 15 annuals was . , 
. : § d as mad > hea 
they are ample for a garden for a family of five. Con- the Trowel and Sunbonnet “Club. ‘Could ae an ie ‘ 


tains full assortments of such things as radishes, lettuce, - , 
beets, to which are added a goodly quantity of Golden better guarantee of their cholceness? By planting them 
you are assured of entire season’s succession of bloom. 


Bantam corn and stringless beans. ou a ( ul 
15 kinds, costing $1.50, for $1 postpaid 15 kinds, costing $1.50, for $1 postpaid. 


ulius Roehrs Co 


of The Tree 
utherford N.J. 
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What is your particular 
GARDEN PROBLEM? 


Whatever it may be, don’t worry about 
it any longer. Just write about your dif- 
ficulties to us. We will gladly help you 


Address : 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
THE TOUCHSTONE Ntw York 
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BOX-BARBERRY 


THE NEW HARDY EDGING 
and DWARF HEDGE 


"0%, 
o'*-e 


Garden bordered with Box-Barberry. Two-year-old stock was used. 
Photo taken three months after planting; set four inches apart. 


A Distinct Novelty: Offered 
this Spring for the First Time 


Box-Barberry is a dwarf, upright form of the familiar 
Berberis Thunbergii; perfectly hardy, thriving wherever 
Berberis Thunbergii grows. It does not carry wheat rust. 
Box-Barberry lends itself most happily to lawn edgings 
for formal gardens, when set about 4 inches apart. It also 
makes a beautiful low hedge when set 6 to 8 inches apart. 
The foliage is light green, changing in autumn to dazzling 
red and yellow. 

1 year, frame-grown $20.00 per 100 $175.00 per 1,000 
2 year, field-grown 30.00 per 100 250.00 per 1,000 
3 year, field-grown 40.00 per 100 350.00 per 1,000 

(50 at 100 rates, 250 at 1,000 rates.) 

Available stock limited. Orders filled strictly in rotation received. 


THE ELM CITY NURSERY CO. 


WOODMONT NURSERIES, INC. 
Box T, New Haven, Conn. (Near Yale Bowl) 


Our Catalogue, now ready, lists a comprehensive assortment 
of choice Shade and Fruit-trees. Evergreens (including 
Taxus cuspidata type), Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Hardy plants. 
Catalogue mailed the day your request is received. 
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THE OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN 


THE OLD-FASHIONED GAR- 
DEN OF ADOLPHE E. BORIE, 
ESQ., AT HACKLEBARNEY 
CORNERS, CHESTER, N. J.: 
BY MARY RUTHERFURD 
JAY 
This garden was designed by Mrs. Wm. A. 
Hutcheson and Miss Jay in collaboration) 
se © make a garden is to paint a liv- 
ing picture with the pigments of the 
Almighty,” wrote a Persian poet: 
to keep a garden in bloom at all times from 
earliest spring to frost is a moving-picture 
ow requiring much skill and imagination 
on the part of the planter as well as the 
esigner, for the picture is ever changing. 
nd to keep the balance in every given 
part of the garden at all seasons one must 
plant something therein which will follow 
as each flower has done blooming, at the 
same time it is important to have mass ef- 
iects in some part of the garden at each 
eason to give a strong accent and make 
the other parts which are in lesser bloom 
erve as a foil for the real show. The 
pictures illustrating this article were taken 
in early August at the country home of 
\dolphe E. Borie, Esq., at Hacklebarney 
Corners, at a time of year when it is usually 
hard to keep any garden looking its best. 
This garden is simple in design and is a 
veritable outdoor living room, an integral 
part of the house, filling in an L-shaped 


TWO VIEWS OF PATH-WAY WITH BORDER OF 
OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS IN THE GARDEN OF 
ADOLPHE E. BORIE. 


space left by the back bedroom on the 
ground floor and the kitchen wing; thus 
making a delightful outlet from the quaint 
little porch. As shown in the plan, the 
beds are not the same size and shape, but 
the axes are true, and the trees and shrubs 
already on the ground made the problem of 
tying them into the scheme a very interest- 
ing one. The large cedar by the kitchen 
door is a fine note, and the shade of the 
large trees makes it possible to enjoy the 
garden on even the hottest summer days. 
At the junction of the L there is a small 
paved spot about eleven by fourteen feet, 
over which is a trellis for grapes, and this 
makes a charming little outdoor breakfast 
room. 

The whole garden is so small and inti- 
mate that it can be easily taken care of by 
one woman. The plants used are the simple 
old-fashioned ones of our grandmothers’ 
times, and it only needs a figure in a calico 
dress and sunbonnet coming up the path 
to complete the picture. The house was an 
old farmhouse, enlarged to meet the require- 
ments of the owners, and the rooms there- 
fore are arranged very much as the garden 
beds were, the best they could be, making 
happy combinations of sizes and levels and 
surprises, which add to its interest and 
which would not be apt to have occurred 
if planned all at once. 
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PLAN OF THE GARDEN DESIGNED BY MARY RUTHERFURD JAY 


Having large trees and shrubs to start 
with in the garden, it was necessary to in- 
troduce other shrubs of varying sizes to 
connect these with the flowers and the 
ground, also to make a background for the 
annuals and perennials. 

The mock orange (philadelphus coro- 
naria) is there, and the spiraea or bridal 
wreath, the golden forsythia, the bush 
honeysuckles and lilacs, with a generous 
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FOR ADOLPHE E. BORIE. 
sprinkling of old-fashioned bush roses, 
such as the Harrisons yellow, Mme. Georges 
Bruant and Conrad F. Meyer and the 
white rosa Rugosa, Blanc de Coubert, while 
on the little fence which encloses the gar- 
den on two sides blooms the Van Vliet, 
Silver Moon and the Yellow Jersey beauty 
roses, all climbers. 

It is astonishing how many kinds of 
flowers there are in this tiny garden. Ina 
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APRIL TOUCASTONE 
Annual Building Number 


will contain in addition to articles on 





Homes and Houses 
Prize Farmhouses 


























Historic Chairs If you are 
Colonial Furniture = |) insti: 
Tiles convert you 
Flooring $4.00 
Plumbing a year 
. Willow 
| Craftwork 


Picturesque Apartment Houses 


; and also splendidly illustrated articles 
: MARY GARDEN: Her Art and Personality 
a WALTER HAMPDEN’S HAMLET 


ARTISTS IN THE AMERICAN THEATRE 
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Are YouaLover of Flowers? 


Five Famous Decorative 
Dahlias Postpaid for 


$2 


If you are a lover of flow- 
ers you will be delighted 
with these five wonderful 
Dahlias. Immense size, per- 
fect habits, exquisite color- “The Dahlia King” 
ing, no better varieties are grown than these. 
They are guaranteed Bulbs. Try them. 
American Beauty 
Hortulanus Fiet 
D. M. Moore 


Jeanne Charmet 
Mina Burgle 








wine crimson 
salmon-pink 

deep maroon 
lilac-pink and white 
brilliant scarlet 


Or, if you will allow me to make my own selection, I 


will send you ten distinct, named varieties, all labelled 
and guaranteed, postpaid, for 


$1 


Visit My Gardens During August and September 

You'll see a sight never to be forgotten. It'll cause you to 
look upon Dahlias with different eyes ever afier. My time is 
always yours, and we cau’t see all the flowers on one yisit 


either, so 
Let My Catalog Visit You NOW 


It will afford you a chance to get posted on Dahlias, before 
planting time knocks at the door. You can’t afford to do 
without some of my favorites in your 1919 garden. The joy 
they'll bring will repay many fold their small cost and little 


labor of growing 
‘*The Dahlia King”’ 


J. K. Alexander 
75-85 Central St. East Bridgewater, Mass. 
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Garden Literature 
For Amateurs 


“Could not afford to miss a single number 
of your valuable magazines.” 

“They help me more than all other maga- 
zines on gardening combined.” 

“They are the most wonderful guidance for 
an amateur.” 


These are the universal com- 
ments of all readers. 


Flower Lore 


A magazine gn the practical growing of 
flowers. 


Vegetable Lore 


Tells you how, when and what to grow, and 
how to prepare for the table. 

Both are “delightfully different” and “sur- 
prisingly unique.” Nothing is ever repeated 
—all suggestions are timely—appear once a 
month. 

Write for sample copies and rates. 

The ideal gift for gardening friends. 


MAURICE FULD, Garden Expert 
Phone Bryant 2926 


7 West 45th Street New York 

















Garden Furniture 


This charming set of Garden Furniture 
stained weathered gray or green $60.00. 
Painted white or green $65.00. 


Garden Furnishings of Beauty and 
Distinction. Garden Houses, Summer 
Houses, Pergolas, Rose Arbors, Gates, 
Fences, Treillage. 


Screens for sun parlor and veranda. Bird 
Baths, Sundials, Vases and other acces- 
sories. 

Send for catalog 


North Shore Ferneries 


188 Hale Street Beverly, Mass. 


















4 Evergreen 
o) Bittersweet 


Euonymus radicans vegetus 


A lovely climber, adaptable to all loca- 
tions; unsurpassed for covering trellises, 
walls or stumps. Rich green all the year, 
with crimson berries in winter. Can 
be planted at any time. 

Ist size, 50c each; $5 per dozen 


2nd size, 75c each; $8 per dozen 
3rd size,'$1.50 each; $15 per dozen 


Adolf Miiller NURSERIES 
























Bluebird No. 62 Wren No. 61 Robin No. 60 


“BIRDVILLE” TOMS RIVER, N. J. 

These Cedar Houses will give a fine Rustic touch tc your 

Garden, and here you are providing for America’s three best 

Birds, Wren, Robin & Bluebird, $1.25 each, any three for $3.50. 

if wanted by Parcel Post add Postage to price, Weight of 3— 
Ibs. 


‘A. P. GREEN, “‘Birdville’’ Toms River, N. J. 
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shady corner is a bed of convelaria major 
or lily of the valley, Primulas, tulips, lupins, 
eonies, columbines, iris, pallida Dalmatica, 
the Dictanus fraxinella (gas plant), Heme- 
ocallis flava (yellow day lily) are among 
the early blooming things; then come the 
lelphiniums, foxgloves of the pink and 
\mbigua vars., hollyhocks, sweet Williams, 
funkias, Shasta daisies, Centaurea or 
bachelor’s buttons, coreopsis and the cam- 
anula Media (Canterbury bells). Then 
the phloxes, both Miss Lingard and the 
beautiful pink Elizabeth Campbell. In the 
autumn come the asters Novae Anglaea, 
. great many chrysanthemums, veronicas 
and aconite, and the tall sensitive plant, the 
Physostegia Virginiana alba, while the Mo- 
narda Didyma or bee balm makes a great 
mass of rich color near the white fence. 
There are six little box bushes around the 


GARDENING FOR EVERY CHILD 








TWO VIEWS SHOWING ARCH OVER THE 
GATE IN THE BORIE GARDENS AT HACKLE- 
BARNEY CORNERS, NEW JERSEY. 





circle, in the centre of the garden, and three 
more good-sized ones of the Buxus rotundi- 
folia var. near the house, by the porch. 

The paths are laid with flagstones, and 
on the borders of these are the Bellis pe- 
rennis or English daisy, the blue and white 
ageratum, pansies and the Oenothera Missi- 
sourensis (evening primrose), while masses 
of the giant white fringed petunia tumble 
out over the stones, in places. All through 
the perennials are sprinkled annuals, to en- 
sure a constant bloom. Chiefest of these 
are the Antirrhinum (snapdragons) of the 
soft corn color, and Sutton’s pink vars, 
larkspurs, blue and white and pink, the 
blue salvia, cream and canary colored zin- 
nias, and yellow calendula, marigolds and 
balsams. In one corner is a clump of old- 
fashioned mignonette and rose geranium, 
without which such a garden would be 
incomplete. 





GARDENING FOR EVERY 
CHILD 
(Continued from page 495) 

supervised home gardening will be attained 
only after we have recognized that it is a 
school problem and can be effectively done 
only through school organizations. Plans 
for enlisting the children of the country in 
the school garden movement have been 
carefully worked out in a way that will 
prevent any interference with their mental, 
moral and physical development. In fact, 
development along these lines will be in- 
creased. The problem is educational, as 
well as food-producing. 


“To combine these two factors to the 
detriment of neither, and to the benefit of 
both, is the purpose of the United States 
School Garden Army. And the way it is 
to be done is to make school and school 
supervised home gardens an integral part 
of the school system of America.” 

The main expense in establishing super- 
vised gardens is the salary of the teacher or 
supervisor. The gardens, to be a success 
and a benefit to the children educationally, 
require supervision all through the summer 
months. When school boards cannot make 
an appropriation adequate for the garden 
teachers’ salaries, the necessary amount is 
frequently contributed by focal; civic and 
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GARDENING FOR EVERY CHILD 





commercial organizations; in fact, there 
are hundreds of such bodies giving the 
school garden movement their hearty sup- 
port. 

The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs recognizes the importance of school- 





SCHOOL GARDEN IN LOUISVILLE, KY., SHOW- 
ING CLASS FLAG. 


supervised gardening to the child, and con- 
siders the plan of the Bureau of Education 
one of the most fundamental of the con- 
structive educational methods ever offered 


CORN GROWERS CLUBS ESTABLISHED ALL THROUGH THE WEST AND SOUTH HAVE 
SHOWN OLDER GENERATIONS HOW TO INCREASE YIELD PER ACRE. 
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“The Finest Willow Furniture in America” 


Dea In 
wit Whip-O-Will-O 


You will find your ideal 
of home furnishings— 
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that unusual combina- 
tion of informal com- 
fort with the distinctive 
charm of good taste. 
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Send for our Special 
Catalogue. Filled 
with moderately 
priced suggestions in 
Whip - O - Will - O 


Furniture. 
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Wuip-O-WiILL-O FurNITURE Co. SCRANTON, PA. | 

















' | Palm Beach | 


The Sportsman’s Paradise 


Deep Sea Fishing—in the blue waters of the Gulf 
Stream, for Sail Fish, King Fish, Amber Jack. Lakes 
and streams abounding in Black Bass. In the woods 
there are Quail, Wild Turkeys, Deer. 


at the 


“BIG STORE” 


will be found a complete stock of high-grade tackle. Edw. 
Vom Hofe reels, rods, lines—also guns and ammunition, 
and an expert to tell you when and where to use it. 


5 FLOORS 10 BIG DEPARTMENTS 
PALM BEACH MERCANTILE CO. 
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A shock absorber 
for the door 


HE Yale Closer absorbs the shock of the 
| violently closed doér. It acts as a cushion 

between the door and the jamb as the 
pneumatic tire cushions 
uneven road. 

The Yale Door Closer is so sound mechan- 
ically as to necessitate practically no attention 
after installation. 

Yale Door Closers are necessary and should 
be specified for certain doors in the home 
such as entrance, den, nursery, kitchen and 
pantry doors. 

Our Door Closer consulting 
department is at your service. 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9 East 40th Street New York City 
= _ Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street. 
| Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 
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MMM 
THE PRINT EXCHANGE 


Lucy F. Brown 


JAPANESE COLOR PRINTS 
For Collectors and Decorative Uses 


MODERN AMERICAN PRINTS 


Lithographs and Etchings 
Portfolios mailed for Inspection 





Studie 507 
Telephone Bryant 4769 
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‘HEARTH-FIRE’ 
EQUIPMENT 


For the practical and suit- 
able furnishing. of the Fire- 
place. Appropriate for Gifts. 
Catalog free on request. 


“Everything for the 
Fireplace.”’ 
Colonial Fireplace Company 


Plan 
r 4616 W. {2th St. Chicago. 
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“Your Architect should 
your Building NOW. 
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Bradford 
Rocker Chair 


COLONIAL REPRODUCTIONS 

May be chosen either for the entire furnish- 
ing or here and there a well selected piece to 
harmonize with the surrounding interivr. 
The Leavens way of allowing the purchaser 
to specify the color, finish or decoration has 
made many satisfied customers. This, of 
course, is in addition to the large assortment 
of designs and styles always carried in stock. 
Shipments carefully made, insuring safe 
delivery. 

Send for complete catalog of over 200 illus- 
trations and color chart. 


— 
— 


Dexter 
Table 


WILLIAM LEAVENS §£CO. inc. 


32 Canal St. BOSTON, MASS. 
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What Are Your 
Building Problems? 


Plumbing 

Roofing 

Hardware 

Heating 

Lighting 

Decorating, etc. 
Regardless of the problem our Archi- 
tectural Service Department is ready 


to give you—without cost—helpful ad- 
vice and assistance. Just address 


Architectural Dept., 


THE TOUCHSTONE 
118-120 E. 30th Street, New York 
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GARDENING FOR EVERY CHILD 


to the school system. Through the Con- 
servation Department of the General 
Federation, school gardening is being given 
active support in every state. The Na- 
tional Council of Women, with twenty-nine 
national organizations in its membership, 
is also pledged to aid in the establishment 
of school supervised gardens. Both these 
organizations appreciate the necessity of 
making gardening a regular part of the 
chool course to rank with reading, writing 


CARROLL WAR GARDEN IN PHILADELPHIA. 


and arithmetic, and are working with this 
end in view. ; 

Supervised garden work has come to 
have so important a place in the life and 
education of the child that unless we make 
the most of the opportunity offered by the 
United States School Garden Army we 
shall fall short of complete achievement, 
no matter how satisfactory the economic 
results of the gardens. 


WHITE SCHOOL GARDEN IN IRON ORE MINES—WENONAH, ALABAMA. 
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THE FARMER OF THE 
FUTURE 
(Continued from page 514) 


entire county.” 

A record of the work done by these girls 
reads like an Arabian Nights Wonder Tale. 
One of the girls planted two thousand cab- 
bages one day, then washed the supper 
dishes for the entire unit. Another mem- 
ber kept the motor-car in perfect condition 
the entire season, requiring no expert 
mechanic’s help. Her duty was to drive the 
girls to and from the work each day, keep 
the books and also lend a hand with the 
field work whenever needed. The farmer- 
ette uniform consisted of a one-piece suit 
of navy blue gabardine, a large sunhat and 
canvas puttees. These girls served the 
farmers within a radius of twenty miles 
whenever called upon, in all such work as 
plowing, harrowing, weeding, spraying of 
fruit and trees, haying and preparing fruit 
or vegetables for market. 

The camp began with but five girls, for 
at first the farmers were not enthusiastic, 
but later the unit was augmented until 
twenty girls were spending full time in help- 
ing the farmers get in their crops. Their 
cheerful patriotism and desire to show what 
they could do actually stimulated the few 
farmhands left in the country. As one 
farmer said: “They surely did make the 
men hustle.” Thrashing, harvesting, driving 
tractors or loads of hay were all the same 
as far as spirit of cheerful work was con- 
cerned. No matter what was to be done 
they seemed to like it. 

The girls discovered new beauty and new 
forms of delight in many ways this last 
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STONE RIDGE FARMERETTES BRINGING IN 
THE HAY. 

summer. One was the joy of thinking. 
When a half acre of carrots are to be 
weeded or field of potatoes to be planted 
there is much time for serious thought and 
the girls came to love these long hours when 
all unnecessary speech was forbidden. They 
found they worked with less expenditure of 
energy when not speaking, and thus a new 
world of interest was revealed to them. 


OLD STONE 
FARM- 
HOUSE, 
WHERE ONE 
UNIT OF 
THE 
WOMEN’S 
LAND 
ARMY 
SERVED 
THE 
COUNTRY 
BY HELP. 
ING TO 
RAISE 
FOOD 














THE TOUCHSTONE $74 She Qmericay Art Student 


Exhibition 


Paintings 


by 


Anna Winegar 


at the 


Braus Galleries 
2123 Broadway, New York 


from 


February 25th 


to 


HA 
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Design No. 524, Estimated cost $2800 


All About Bungalows 


BUNGALOW BOOK 
1917 De Luxe Edition 


Contains the cream of 1000 practical and distinctive 
bungalows actually built for $400 to $4000, suited to 
any climate, with photos of exterior and interior 
views, plans, size of rooms, cost, etc. Also valuable 
suggestions on bungalow building written by experts. 


The Largest exclusive oo 
Bungalow Book pub- $ le 
lished, 112 pages. Price ost 


Worth many times its cost to any prospective builder. 
A smaller edition of same, only 50 cents. Send check, 
money-order or stamps. Money back if not satis- 


factory 
YOHO & MERRITT 


THE BUNGALOW CRAFTSMEN 


‘ Empire Bidg., Seattle, see 
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Of Course, You 
Could Decorate 
Your Home With 
Gold Pieces—It 
W ould Look Rich 


Enough. 


But if you prefer to deco- 
rate it with good taste it will 
be much more livable and 
much less expensive. 


It is one thing to have taste, 
and another to gratify it. 
To know the right sort of 
china and crystal, the right 
mirror for the right place, 
to know where to set an un- 
usual bit of polychrome, a 
good lamp, a quaint canary 
cage, an interesting piece of 
useful Sheffield—in short to 
know how to make the most 
of your home or your studio 
is half the battle. 


The other half is to know 
that you can gratify your 
good taste from Ovington’s 
stock. Our importing con- 
nections, our low scale of 
prices, and our experience 
in buying should be a con- 
stant invitation to you. 


OVINGTON’S 


312-314 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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E. furnished building material and 

mill work for Everglades Rod and 

Gun Club also cottages at Palm Beach, 

and we are prepared to furnish you 
material for your house. 


DADE LUMBER CO. 


West Palm Beach, Florida 
Phone 116 





























Farmers. Bank & Trust Company 
West Palm Beach 


Largest Bank AND only Trust Com- 
pany in Palm Beach County handles ninety 
percent of the Tourist Accounts. 


Cares for estates; builds houses; supplies 
servants; rents the very best houses at Palm 
Beach and does everything to make life 
pleasant for the visitor. 


Furnishes information on any subject 
pertaining to Palm Beach or Florida. 


T. T. REESE, President 
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GARDEN PICTURES 





At first the camp had to draw on funds 
supplied by The Woman’s Land Army, but 
after the second week it became seif-sup- 
porting. The girls earned twenty-five cents 
an hour giving eight hours a day. ‘The 
farmer felt they were well worth this sum. 
All money was put into a common pool and 
used to pay running expenses. At the end 
of the season the camp was proved a finan- 
cial success. Each girl received her board 
and all expenses and went away with a clear 
fifteen dollars a month salary in her pockets 
and felt that she had been of genuine help 
to the country. 

This coming season the Land Army is 
planning to establish two hundred such 
units. Calls have come from many parts of 
the country for girl workers, but they are 
only sent out in units of ten, unless thev are 
especially requested by some woman mem- 
ber of the Land Army. Each unit is chap 
eroned by one who takes the place of a 
working housekeeper. In the camp at Stone 
Ridge the chaperon was the young wife of 
in army officer, and she felt as though she 
were working shoulder to shoulder with her 
husband toward the winning of the world 
war, though he fought in the trenches of 
France and she dug in the fields of America. 
Every girl reported better physical health at 
the end of the season than at the beginning. 
No girl is accepted by the Land Army until 
she has had a physician’s certificate stating 
that she can stand farm work. Girls come 
from all over the country, but strange to 
say, the majority of them were drawn from 
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the pupils and teachers of Universities and 
High Schools and from libraries. These 
girls got a practical course in agriculture 
and a jolly summer vacation besides adding 
to their mental and bodily strength. 

Some girls could only give their two 
weeks’ vacation, others enrolled for six 
weeks and still others for the entire season. 

When it is impossible to house a unit in 
farmhouses situated close to their work 
they camp in tents. The total cost of equip- 
ting a camp of ten is in the neighberhood of 
three hundred and fifty dollars. This in 
cludes tools, working uniforms, tents, bed- 
ding, kitchen and mess hall equipment. Ail 
equipment at the end of the season becomes 
the property of the Land Army. A camp 
unit can thus move from county to county 
wherever there is a demand for their work. 


EXHIBITION OF GARDEN PICTURES 
T HE tender color and fragrance of spring 

borders, warm sweetness of summer’s 
mingled sunshine and shadow and the bril- 
liant glory of autumn foliage are all to be 
enjoyed during winter’s stormy days by a 
visit to the Braus Galleries, New York, 
where Anna Winegar’s paintings of gardens 
are hung. Miss Winegar paints with love 
and sympathy and her canvases reflect her 
enjoyment of flower color and garden 
beauty. Every garden-lover should take ad- 
vantage of the privilege of seeing this 
charming exhibition. 
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GARDEN BOOK REVIEWS 


BOOK REVIEWS 


COLOR IN MY GARDEN: BY BEEBE 
WILDER 


WE have had many books on gardens writ- 

ten by experienced horticulturists and 
people who love the poetical beauty of grow- 
ing things. But here is a book written by a 
woman who has actually made with her own 
hands and her own love a garden that from 
spring to fall is never without its living pic- 
tures of color. Mrs. Wilder says that no 
phase of gardening is so fascinating to her 
as the scheming with flower colors, and 
though the pleasure of composing pictures 
to rejoice the eye is marred by the fact that 
one is never wholly satisfied with the re- 
sults, yet the vision of perfection that 
hovers ever ahead is of perennial charm. 
The book is illustrated with twenty-four 
colored plates painted by Miss Winegar. 
Some of the sketches show the same arched 
gateway under the influence of spring, sum- 
mer and fall. Others show the beauty of 
white flowers at night, the situation of the 
pool in the garden, August compositions 
and the color of the young year. Mrs. Wil- 
der has recorded with a charming sense of 
humor and poetry her struggles, mistakes 
and successes in a way that every garden 
maker could read with both pleasure and 
profit. There is not a chapter that does not 
contain a list of flowers that have proven 
successful in her garden. This list is es- 
pecially valuable for people living in the 
East as her garden has been created at 
Pomona, New York. Her chapters on mid- 
summer Blue, Rose Colors, Flowers of 
Light, Colors for the Shady Border, Flow- 
ers o’ Grace, hold delightful suggestions, 
all worth considering. A supplement con- 
tains a lengthy list of Latin and English 
plant names and complete charts of plants 
which may be counted upon for display for 
each week of the flowering season. We can 
heartily recommend the book to the at- 
tention of every flower lover. (Double- 
day, Page & Co. 410 pages: Price $10.00 
net. ) 


THE MELODY OF EARTH: SELECT- 

ED AND ARRANGED BY MRS. 
WALDO RICHARDS 

RS. RICHARDS has gathered together 

songs and poems that are fragrant with 

the melody and harmony of nature’s forces 

and put them into book form so that the 
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volume brings to the reader at the winter 
hearthfire the sweet spirit of the out-of- 
doors. She says that the poets are seed 
sowers and their work is to develop life. 
She feels that they are never happier than 
when writing about gardens and has chosen 
from their melodies special groups of poems 
which she calls “Within Garden Walls”, 
“The Pageantry of Gardens”, “Wings: and 
Songs”, “The Gardens of Yesterday”, “Pas- 
tures and Hillsides”, “The Homely Garden” 
and a number of other equally comprehen- 
sive titles. The best poems of recent years 
are to be found in this charming collection. 
(Houghton, Mifflin Company: 302 Pages: 
Price $1.50.) 


ROCKERIES: HOW TO MAKE AND 
PLANT THEM: BY H. H. THOMAS 
AND S. ARNOTT 


THIS comprehensive little book tells how 

to plant, build and care for rockeries of 
all kinds, those that like the burning sun as 
well as those that require woodland shade. 
It contains full description for the making 
of a small water garden, tells how to grow 
flowers in a wall, what flowers will grow in 
a bog garden and what wiil bloom in a cold 
greenhouse. The book is freely illustrated 
with photographs and sketches, and we ven- 
ture to say that there is not a flower that 
will grow among rocks that is not listed in 
this practical and interesting little volume. 
(Funk and Wagnalls Co.: 142 Pages: Price 
$0.75.) 


OUR TREES: HOW TO KNOW THEM: 
BY ARTHUR I. EMERSON AND 
CLARENCE M. WEED 


OEVER wishes to make a study of 
American trees will find this volume a 
most convenient handbook. Many people 
are able to name the trees when they are in 
bloom in spring or when they have put on 
the full-leaf garment of summer. This book 
tells also how to distinguish them by win- 
ter buds, bark and the network of bare 
branches. The book is fully illustrated with 
photographs of each entire tree, its blos- 
soms, leaves and characteristic branches. It 
gives the most universal trees of the East, 
West and South with notes as to their cul- 
ture in the home gardens. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co.: 140 Illustrations: Price $3.50 
net. ) 
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Opaque for Poster Work Takes 
the place of Tempera Colour 


The utmost degree of richness is 
attained, 
effect. It lays flat! 


The assortment of hues is represen- 
tative. A colour chart on request. 
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POSTER ARTISTS 
READ THE POSTER 


EADING exponent of poster 
art as applied to poster adver- 
tising in America. Official 









tising Association of the United States 
and Canada, Inc. In this beautifully 
illustrated and carefully edited publi- 
cation are presented monthly the most 
striking examples of the modern com- 
mercial posters in America and Europe, 
many designs being reproduced in 
original colors. The articles published 
present in detail the successful adver- 
tising campaigns in which these posters 
are used. 

Subscription Rates: 


1 Year $2.00 Foreign, 1 Year $3.00 Single Copy .20 


THE POSTER 


Roy O. Randall, Editor 
Editorial Offices: 1620 Steger Building 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard CHICAGO 
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For every need 
of the artist 


For sharp contrasts, for gradu- 
ating tones, for values and details— 
for every use of the artist, there is a 


DIXON'S 
ELDorADO 
the master drawing pencil” 


The leads in every degree are smooth, grit- 

less, responsive—strong, firm, economical in 

| use—and absolutely reliable in the uniformity 

of the grading. Made in 17 degrees from 9H 
(hardest) to 6B (softest). 


Send 15cin stamps for full-length samples 
suurth double the money. Please state the 
degrees you want and your dealer's name. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
| 9 " Established 1827 
| Dept. 228-J 
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YALE SCHOOL 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
SERGEANT KENDALL, Director. 
DEPARTMENTS OF DRAWING AND PAINT- 
ING—SCULPTURE AND ARCHITECTURE. 
CLASSES IN COMPOSITION, ANATOMY AND 
PERSPECTIVE. 

LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF ART. 


The Degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts (B.F.A.) is 
awarded for advanced work of distinction. 

The Winchester Fellowship for one year’s study of 
art in Europe, The English Scholarship for the 
study of art and travel in Europe during the 
summer vacation, and School Scholarships are 
awarded annually. 


Write for illustrated Catalogue T. 
G. H. LANGZETTEL, Secretary 














FOR COMMERCIAL ARTISTS 





W. W. MOIST WATER COLORS 
are made with painstaking care 
of the best pigments obtainable 


Write us 
for 


Color Chart 


Price List 
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ENUS 
PENCILS | 


17 black degrees 
and 3 copying 





For bold heavy lines, 
6B -5B -4B-3B 
For general writing 
and sketching, use 

2B-B-HB-F-II 
For clean fine lines, 


2H-3H-4H-5H- 
6H 





Fordelicate thinlines, 
maps, charts,, 
7H-8H-9H 


Special 14c Offer 


Send 14 cents for 
3 trial samples 
mentioning degrees. 
After you find how 
perfect VENUS 
Pencils are, buy 
them at your dealer. 


American 


Lead Pencil Co. 
233 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


and Clapton, London, Eng 
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Distributors: 
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THE J. WILLER CHEMICAL CO. Co., 47 West 

128 Chambers Street New York, N. Y. 23rd St., New 
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Weldon Roberts 
Rubber Erasers 


Worlds Quality Standard - 88 Styles -A1i Stationers 
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CHARCOAL DRAWING, AN 
INTERVIEW 
read FOGARTY 

(Continued from page 482) 


¢¢ WT seems to me,’ Mr. Fogarty said, 

“that charcoal is essentially an 

artist’s medium, and perhaps the 
best medium for study in schools. It yields 
readily to an artist’s desire in outdoor 
sketches. With it, one can make sharp, 
detailed, exact character studies, and also 
the most poetic of pictures. Charcoal is 
perhaps the most popular medium for illus- 
trations to-day. It is quick, gives good 
results, is rich in quality and reproduces 
well. In order to obtain the best results a 
charcoal drawing is nearly always made 
much larger than in other mediums. A 
large charcoal drawing will come down to 
a small size, and not lose much in value. 

There are two ways of approaching 
results in charcoal drawings, one is the 
usual method of point and stomp and the 
other the strictly conventional one. All 
students are familiar with Jessie Willcox 
Smith’s and Elizabeth Shippen Green’s 
handling of this latter type. Color is often 
introduced by fixing a drawing and work- 
ing over it in thin color. Some illustrators 
make an original drawing in charcoal and 
then stipple in the color. The result is ex- 
tremely effective. Keller usually gets his 
impressions at once and leaves them with 
delicate suggestions of color. He does not 
believe in stomping. F. Walter Taylor has 
a characteristic way of handling Russian 
charcoal. With it he can ‘push’ a charcoal 
far. Art students should study his meth- 
ods. They should also look up the work 
of Albert Sterner. His drawings for ‘The 
Marriage of William Ashe’ cannot be ex- 
celled. He has a strong feeling for arrange- 
ment of contrasting light and shade. 

It is a good thing for students to study 
carefully the technic of every good illus- 
trator. No rule can be laid down for the 
acquiring of style. Style will grow after 
knowledge is gained. Ideals grow through 
study of the best to be found. 

As to the paper, much can be said. Some 
will not stand stomping, others take kindly 
to it. Michelet is very fine, and has a good 
surface. Winsor and Newton’s illustration 


WITH 


board is the only kind used by some men. 


Whatman board is also used extensively for 
charcoal drawings. It has a surface that 





CHARCOAL CHARACTER STUDY DRAWN BY 
GEISMAR, A STUDENT IN MR. FOGARTY’S CLASS 
AT THE N. Y. ART STUDENTS LEAGUE. 
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can stand all kinds of rubbing. A good 
inexpensive American paper is Bainbridge 
Board Number Eighty. This is excellent 
for the usual charcoal drawings. Strath- 
more has good papers that are much less 
expensive because American made. 
Rouget French charcoal is splendid and 
so also is the willow variety. The Russian 
so much in demand by workers is, on ac- 
count of the war, practically out of the 
market. The individuality of an artist can 
be expréssed through charcoal illustrations 
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STUDY IN CHARCOAL BY A MEMBER OF THE 
ART STUDENTS LEAGUE. 


in most marvellous ways. At first one 
might think that it was a monotonous 
medium, but it responds with fire, swift- 
ness and poetry to the artist’s call upon it. 
It is most adaptable, easily manipulated, 
and is therefore a great favorite with artists. 
Masterful cartoons, delicate fairy-like eve- 
ning subjects all grow from the same small 
stick of charcoal upon the same background 
of paper to the will of the guiding hand.” 





HAND-DECORATED TEXTILE 
PRIZES GIVEN BY THE ART 
ALLIANCE 


HE third exhibition of hand-decorated 

textiles in the galleries of the Art Al- 
liance was opened to the public from Janu- 
ary 16th to January 31st. Prizes totalling 
$750 were awarded in the competition which 
was organized by Mr. Albert Blum. For 
the most beautiful textile for costume two 
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prizes were given of $50 each to Jack Singer 
and to Hazel Burnham Slaughter; for the 
most beautiful fabric for interior decora- 
tion $100 and $50, to Genevieve Jewett and 
Helen C. Reed ; for the best ribbons, $75 and 
$25, to Mary Meige Atwater and Josephine 
M. Weil; for the most beautiful fabric for 
negligee, $50, to Ruth Reeves Olds; for the 
most beautiful flat color typifying the spirit 
of the moment, $100 and $50, to Paul Jacob- 
Hiane and Mary H. Tannahill; for picture 
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DE VOE 


Artists’ Oil Colors in Tubes 





Are prepared from carefully 
selected pigments—thoroughly 
incorporated with the purest 
oil—single and double size 
tubes. Used and endorsed by 
leading artists. 


EW. DEVOECO/NY/ 














At the request of a number of 
prominent artists we are now 
putting up a line of Devoe 
Artists’ Oil Colors in studio 
size tubes. 











Write for pamphlet on our new Equalized Spectrum Colors 
The Oldest and Largest Color Makers in America 
ESTABLISHED 1754 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY NEW ORLEANS 
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Modern 
Commercial 
Lettering 


A. CAROLUS BECKER 


A valuable book 
for the art student 
and commercial 
artist on lettering 
for commercial and 
other purposes. 


This work illustrates over 100 specimens of 
odd and original hand lettering, as well as 
embellishments, variations and decorative 
treatment of the old original Roman, Gothic 
and other alphabets, as used by the fore- 
most commercial artists and designers of 
to-day. 

Every student of lettering should possess a 
copy of this invaluable book. 


Flexible Cover, $1.00 Postpaid 
Stiff Cover, $1.50 Postpaid 


ALADDIN PUBLISHING CO. 
300 Graham Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Oleo 
Tempera 
Colors 


for water color or poster work 


may be used to represent oil 
color with the ease of using 
possessed only by a water color 


Write for Folder 


A. Sartorius & Co., Inc. 


Sole makers also of 
Sartorius Oil Colors 
57 Murray Sireet New York, N. Y. 








i written mostly in spare time 


fl service, we offer a manuscript criticism service 
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raining for Authorship 
How towrite, what to write, 


and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 

art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 

Turn your ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person- 
ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
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q 1 for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 


a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
| Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 


} One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and articles 
“play work,” he calls it. 
Another pupil received over $1,000 before completing 
her first course. 
averaging over $75 a week from photoplay writing alone. 


} There is no other institution or agency doing so much for 
m writers, young or old. The universities recognize this, for over 
} one hundred members of the English faculties of higher institu- 
tions are studying in our Literary Department. The editors 
recognize it, for they are constantly recommending our courses. 


We publish The Writer's Library. 


We also publish The Writer's Monthly, 
] especially valuable for its full reports of 


the literary market. Besides our teaching 


150-page illustrated catalogue free. 
Please address— 


| Che Home Correspondence School 4° 


Dept. 53 Springfield, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 
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Another, a busy wife and mother, is | , 














COSTUME DESIGN 


Two Excellent Packets 
By EUDORA SELLNER 


These are full-page plates showing 
the costume of the period for both 
men and women, with the correct 
coloring described in the Munsell 
nomenclature. 


Set one, 8 plates from the Egyptians 
to the 13th Century. 


Set two, 8 plates from the 14th Cen- 
tury to the latter half of the 1 6th 
Century. 


Printed on cards, size 7 x 10 inches 


Price per set of eight - - 25 cents 


THE DAVIS PRESS 


The School Arts Magazine 
29 Foster Street :: WORCESTER, MASS. 
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ADAPTED 
FROM SUG- 
GESTIONS 
RECEIVED 


HAND-DECORATED TEXTILES 


batik, $50, to Elsie Carpell; for wool em- 
broidery, $25; for a pair of curtains de- 
signed by Margaret Prager and executed by 
Miss Jamjan; for a batik scarf, $25, to Isa- 
bel Cooper ; for a batik table cover, $25, to 
Ella P. Speer ; for hooked stool top, $25, to 
Ruth E. Brand, a pupil of The Girls’ High 
School in Brooklyn; for hooked pillow top, 
$25, to Mrs. Eleanor G. Swan; for batik 
hanging, $25, to Hugo E. Robus; Honor- 
able mention for their work as a whole to 
Mary Meigs Atwater, weaving; Helen C. 
Reed, tyed and dyed work; and Josephine 
M. Weil, woven ribbons. 


COSTUME DESIGNS AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS 

HE pupils of Ethel Traphegan’s eve- 

ning class at The New. York School 

of Industrial Art have been developed 
in a most interesting way. In a recent talk 
with Miss Traphegan about her work she 
told me that she believed that only through 
the encouragement of individuality could 
work be accomplished. “I do not give my 

































































































COSTUMES 
AND ALICE 
SCHOOL OF 


DESIGNED BY LOUISE KROGER 
BUTLER: PUPILS OF THE N. Y. 
INDUSTRIAL ART. 








pupils ideas”, she said, “I help them to 
think; but I tell them that they must seek 
ideas for themselves. I have not found that 
the best results are obtained from mechan- 
ical accuracy, but from freedom of thought 
and line. In fact great harm can be done 
by too great an insistence upon drawing to 
rule. This is especially true in costume de- 
signing. A knowledge of body structure is 
necessary for the student, of course, before 
it,is possible for a figure to be draped cor- 
rectly, but this knowledge can be acquired 
without loss of originality. Here in the 
school we have the cooperation of the life 
class—the student is encouraged to work in 
both classes at the same time so as to apply 
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the knowledge gained in a practical way.” 

The art of drawing fashions may be said 
to advance in steps—first it is necessary for 
the student to gain accuracy in the propor- 
tions of the human figure. This may be 
secured through the formation and study 
of “tooth-pick” men, that is, by constructing 
human bodies in action and in repose, pay- 
ing particular attention to the line of the 
body support. A variety of unusual posi- 
tions may be secured for this experiment 
from the ordinary newspaper photographs 
—the soldier in action, the dancer or the 
basebail player. The tendency of the stu- 
dent is not to place the figure “on its feet”, 
but this fault may easily be corrected if 
approached seriously. By experimenting, 
also, with one’s own postures, the muscular 
balance of support in action is ascertained. 

The head construction is of great impor- 
tance. Very often a design itself may con- 
tain promise of ingenuity and yet be spoiled 
by a sloppily drawn head. The placing of 
the features must be thoroughly understood, 
in repose, in action and in prospective. 

A second step in fashion work is the 
sketching in of the dress—attention should 
be paid to the lines of the costume, the 
rendering of the material and the details. 

A third step is the study of grouping and 
the perfecting of technique. This brings 
the student into direct contact with com- 
mercial work. There is a distinction in the 
fashions used for editorial matter and those 
used for advertising and for catalogueing. 
The latter, because of the necessary draw- 
ing of seams, etcetera, makes no pretension 
of individuality, it is the mere depicting of 
goods and styles manufactured by one firm 
and advertised through their own fields for 
sale. Of course a great deal of catalogue 
work is, in its own way, clever. Fashions 
used in advertising are more formal than 
those required for editorial work, and in 
reality offer a smaller field for the student. 
Advertisements are, as a rule, done by the 
commercial artists who have gained a repu- 
tation in their particular field, and are placed 
through the agencies. These agencies while 
they are open to new ideas, generally plan 
their advertising campaigns with a regular 
staff in mind, and take little from the “free 
lance”. Advertising work is not of an in- 
timate nature, for in an advertisement the 
hat or dress drawn is any hat or dress, while 
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for one particular purpose. 
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in the editorial field, it must be one dress 
or one hat, originated, designed and drawn 
Art students 
do not realize how extremely difficult it is 
to break in through these middlemen, the 
agencies, to reach the advertising field. 

In comparison, the policy of the editorial 
pages is more flexible. Each magazine, be- 
cause of keen competition, has to maintain 
a high individual standard and is always on 
the lookout for work displaying the slightest 
tendency towards the style and type which 
they encourage. It is, of course, unneces- 
sary to warn the art student that he should 
make a special study of his fashion maga- 
zines, and not attempt to sell drawings suit- 
able for Harper’s Bazar to Vogue, or those 
fitting The Delineator to Harper’s Bazar. 

Many of the students of this class of 
Miss Traphegan are doing professional 
work. A pupil attaining a certain standard 
in the work is allowed to try out ideas 
and designs among the professions. The 
particular design of Mrs. Wallé’s pictured 
here won the Wanamaker prize last year. 
Miss Butler is also a prize winner, secur- 
ing two fifty dollar prizes at The Actors 
Fund Fair. Mrs. Wallé and Miss Freeze 
both have secured many ideas from the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. The coat 
of armor sketched here is the material Mrs. 
Wallé has used, and from this she has con- 
structed a clinging garment of soft folds 
and graceful lines. Miss Freeze found her 
inspiration in Gainsborough’s “Little Boy 
Blue”. Her design is one of great in- 
terest. Not only has she adhered to the 
atmosphere created by Gainsborough—but 
she has designed a costume of modern lines 
and most adaptable for modern usage. 


SUIT OF SPANISH 
ARMOR FROM WHICH 
MRS. WALLE 
ADAPTED HER  DE- 
SIGN, AND GAINS- 
BOROUGH’S “LITTLE 
BOY BLUE” WHICH 
SERVED AS A MODEL 
FOR UNA FREEZE. 
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Genuine Hand Made 
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| Look for the watermark,—i s the genuine WHATMAN 
1 If any difficulty in obtaining from your dealer, write 

: H. REEVE ANGEL & Co., Inc. 
| 7 to 11 Spruce Street - - 
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The editor of The American 
Art Student Department will be 
pleased to help in the selection 
of the best school to meet in- 
dividual requirements. 


Do not hesitate to write; all 
information possible will be 
given gladly. This is a maga- 


zine of service to its readers. 


Address School Department 


THE TOUCHSTONE 


and The American Art Student 
MAGAZINE 
118-120 E. 30th St. - New York 























ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY WANTED---Commercial _ artists, 


FROM. scenic painters, slide 


LIVING FEMALE MODELS makers, film makers, etc. Write now to 


NUDE and SEMI-DRAPED oa eee, Ten, 








Endorsed by professional artists and art 
connoisseurs for beauty of model, refine- 
ment of pose and excellence of photo- 
technique. Not sold promiscuously. In 3 
sets of 20-5 x 7 prints each, and six sets ° 

of 12-8 x 10 prints each. $5.00 each set. A beautiful 

PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
367 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 
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Owing to the increased costs of paper, materials, of the 
and labor, we will, from this date, have to make a | 
nominal charge of ten cents for each index, including 

title page. We regret very much the necessity of } TOUCASTONE 
making this charge, which, however, does not begin 


to cover the actual cost. and the American Art Student 


: | MAGAZINE 
MARY FANTON ROBERTS, Editor will be published Mch.28th 
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The International Studio 


FOR OVER TWENTY YEARS THE STANDARD ART MAGAZINE 
IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND STILL KNOWN AS THE 











“most beautiful magazine printed” 


Paintings, sculpture, architecture, interior decorations, house 
plans, furniture, textiles, rugs, tapestries, landscape archi- 
tecture, etchings, drawings, sketches, engravings, photogra- 
phy, ceramics and the other handicrafts—all these, and 
more, are among the forms of art treated in the pages of 
this magazine. 





The inclusion of all these departments, together with the 
fact that the field of the “Studio” is truly international, 
covering the art progress of the entire civilized world, gives 
a scope to this magazine which is unequaled by that of any 
other publication on the subject of art. 


So, also, are the illustrations unequaled in quantity and 
quality by those of any other periodical. They average over 
one hundred per issue, in half-tone, tint and full color, and 
reproduce works of art of every description. 


50 cents a copy—Five dollars a year 
Trial subscription for 3 months, one dollar 


JOHN LANE COMPANY NEW YORK 















































When It’s Nitrate Time 
for Peaches 


Use broadcast 200 
Ibs. per acre this 
Spring after Blos- 
som Time. 


It takes Nitrate of 
Soda for Peach 
Results. 


Send Post Card Today 
for Fruit Books— Free 


WM. S. MYERS, Director 
Chilean Nitrate Committee 


25 Madison Avenue New York 











